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PrrORIAL “NOTES 


NE more Royal Academy Annual Exhibition has been opened, 
visited, discussed and dismissed and as usual the critics have 
said that it is a bad show. There is an old chestnut about Punch. 
. “‘ Punch is not as good as it used to be ”—‘ It never was.” 

The corresponding thing about the Academy is “ The Academy is as 
awful as ever ”—“‘ It always is.” But, in point of fact, it has been already 


improving for the last twenty years and is improving still. 


An Improving Academy 


BD (atic are very few outstanding pictures this year ; there are also 
(which is a good thing) few outstanding pieces of rubbish. There 
are a great many good drawings and etchings, and several scores of pictures 
that one would not mind having in one’s house. There are the usual 
absurdities ; idiotic judgments of Paris and portraits of the King by 
ainters who can do other things better—such as Mr. Elwell, who paints 
ike a miniaturist and is not at all the man for a large official portrait. 
There are the expected things by old R.A.’s who do the same thing every 
year because canny buyers in the north want the goods to be the same as 
the samples. But there are many agreeable things, and it is not a bad show. 


How to Improve it Further 


HE main reason for the adverse criticism of the Academy is the 
amount of sheer daubery exhibited there. It has steadily dwindled, 
so has the adverse criticism ; but there is still too much of it. With a differ- 


ent Hanging Committee every year a constant policy cannot be expected ; 
H 
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but even the most conservative Committee selected from R.A.’s andA.R.A.’s 
could not put its hand on its heart and say that some of the pictures in 
this year’s show are anything but idiotic in conception and incompetent in 
execution. It is a common matter of complaint that there are too many 
pictures in the Academy, and that one never really sees them all. Wouldn’t 
it be an easy matter for the Academy to give the screw another turn, 
and reject two or three hundred more attempted works of art ? If they would 
only do that, the good ones would have a much better chance, the general 
atmosphere would be immeasurably improved, and the critics who come 
with a desire to sneer would be robbed of their arms. The Royal Academy 
is nobody’s enemy but its own. 


English Ballet 


A) Dane Camargo Society announces a four weeks’ Ballet Season at the 
Savoy Theatre, opening on June 6th.—run in conjunction with the 
Vic-Wells Ballet and the Ballet Club. There is an imposing list of patrons 
and guarantors ; the officers are Mme. Karsavina, Mr. Edwin Evans and 
Mr. J. M. Keynes (a good mixed bag); the Committee includes Miss 
Phyllis Bedells, Miss Ninette de Valois, M. Anton Dolin, and Mme. 
Lopokova ; and the conductors are Sir Thomas Beecham and Mr. Con- 
stant Lambert. An imposing list of dancers has been secured ; man 
eminent artists have agreed to help with the decoration ; and the ballets 
proposed are half of them of British origin. Communications should be 
addressed to the Camargo Society, 5142, Campden House Court, W8. 


R. Brimley Johnson 


NE of the most industrious of working men of letters has passed 

away, at the age of sixty-four, in the person of R. Brimley Johnson. 
Brimley Johnson was a thin, tight-skinned, donnish Cambridge man who 
had a devouring passion for literature but no great talent for making a 
living out of it. For ten years, in the past Yellow-Book era, he ran a 
small publishing firm; he had the knack of discovering good authors 
but not the knack of keeping them. When the firm ceased operations 
Brimley Johnson persisted as a professional critic : and the nature of his” 
propensities may be indicated by the fact that he wrote about, or edited, 
Leigh Hunt, Fanny Burney, Jane Austen, Prior, Peacock, Mrs. Delany, 
Mrs. Thrale and Elizabeth Fry. He was interested in the same subject 
as Austin Dobson, but lacked the lightness and elegance which appealed 
to him in others, and which Dobson possessed. 

Such men have a hard passage. Literature to them, is the most impor- 
tant thing in life ; they cannot keep away from it ; they are willing to fling 
away their days in the British Museum, and yet they make next-to-nothing 
out of it. Brimley Johnson was erudite, industrious and a lover of art ; 
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but if he was asked to write a review the review was shapeless, h 
» Heavy, 
accurate and dull. Seldom can he have been convicted of hisnibeniee : he 
ion will SS lh He ought to have been a Professor of 
iterature in a provincial University ; had’ he been twen 
he probably would have become that: ga eit se 


Pember Reeves 


ON Eee PEMBER REEVES has died, at the age of seventy-five. 
_¥ The Press has spoken adequately of his public work. He was a 
Minister in New Zealand, he was High Commissioner here, he was 
_ Director of the London School of Economics. Two things were very 
slightly mentioned in his obituary notices. One is hardly our concern: 
he was in youth a first-class Rugby Footballer, and all his life followed 
the game with immense enthusiasm. The other is that he wrote and wrote 
well ; The Long White Cloud is one of the best books about New Zealand 


ever written. 


Lady Gregory 


ae gaiety of nations has been diminished by the death of Lady 
- Gregory. ‘“Who was her husband?” was often a question. He 
_ was an old man who had been an M.P. in the forties (nearly a hundred 
years ago), Governor of Ceylon, and an F.R.S. She married him in 1881 
and he died forty years ago. Thereafter she settled down to Irish literary 
_ pioneering. She was co-founder with Mr. Yeats of the Abbey Theatre 
in Dublin ; she wrote books about Irish legends ; she attempted to establish 
*“ Kiltartan ”’ (or Irish and English) as a literary language ; and she wrote 
a large number of one-act plays. These last were her most durable pro- 
ductions : Hyacinth Halvey, The Workhouse Ward, Spreading the News 
and other such are amongst the most amusing and most competently 
composed one-acters ever written. Her house at Coole, in Galway, was 
for many years the resort of the heroes of the Irish revival, and it inspired 
_ Mr. Yeats’s beautiful poem The Wild Swans at Coole. The war, the rebel- 
lion, the treaty, the Free State, Mr. De Valera: all these things have 
happened, and the Anglo-Irish world of Yeats and Lady Gregory, 2 and 
Mr. George Moore seems very far away: gone with the Irish R.M.’s. 
But when, if ever, there is a revival of culture in Ireland and a resumption 
of contact with Europe, Lady Gregory’s memory will be cherished as 
that of one who was a patriotic Irishwoman and a very talented dramatist. 


The History of the Newspaper 

ESSRS. BUMPUS have placed their old Court House at the dis- 
Mex of the Press Club for an exhibition of English newspapers and 
journals from the Press Club Library. The exhibits represent the evolution 
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of journalism in England through the centuries, the earliest and one of 
the rarest numbers being the primitive Mercurius Gallo-Belgicus printed 
in Latin at Frankfurt in 1606 and containing news of the Thirty Years’ 
War then in progress. It is included in, and in fact it sponsors, the exhi- 
bition on account of its unique position, serving as it does as a model to 
the English printers in their ultimate choice of publication. Co-equal in 
interest is the Coranto Vox Populi, or Newes from Spaine, lent by the 
Prince of Wales, and the first copy of a regular journal translated into 
English and set up as the fore-runner of the present-day newspaper. 
After this printing activities developed, and the early publishers produced 
at intervals editions of the Weekeley Newes. Cohesion was subsequently 
evolved and three hundred years of evolution are now displayed ; a great 
testimony to the organising powers of the press. We cannot here refrain 
from giving a passing salute to our direct ancestor The London Mercury : 
No. 6 of which, of February 26, 1692, is on view. With No. 9, however, 
the title was altered to that, more alarming, of Lacedemonian Mercury 
which was printed and sold by Randal Taylor. There was, we believe, an 
earlier sheet called The London Mercury or The Moderate Intelligencer: 
this is not on view. In the exceilently-compiled catalogue we read that 
“Dunton’s Pegasus and his Athenian Mercury prepared the way for the 
essay papers of which the Tatler is the best known.”’ We hope that this 
enterprise so well organised and so generously contributed to by private 
individuals as well as the Press Club, will be really well attended by the 
public who may never again, during the present generation, have another 
opportunity for seeing in so admirable a setting the entire history of the 
development of English Newspapers. There is, in one of the rooms an old 
hand press from which facsimile copies of The Times of November 7, 
1805, containing the first news of Trafalgar, are being reproduced and 
given away in commemoration of the Exhibition, which will remain open 
until the 18th June. 
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LITERARY INTELLIGENCE 


R. S. MATTHEWMAN, formerly of the Swan Press of Leeds and Lon- 

don, has established a new private press for the production of finely 

printed books. The publications of the Red Lion Press will include both 

new works by modern authors and reprints of older literature, and will be 
issued for the Press by Mrs. Lahr at 68, Red Lion Street, W.C.1. The first three 
books to appear are Pierced Night, by Edward Hall Scott ; Later Rhymes, by Lady 
Margaret Sackville ; and Koya San, by Laurence Binyon. 


a @ 7 


ESSRS. BUMPUS will hold a Lewis Carroll Exhibition, at 350, Oxford 

Street, W.1., which will be opened. on the 2gth June, until the end of July. 
The exhibition will be an extensive one, and will include two copies of the 1865 
Alice and the whole of the Houghton Collection from America. Every side of 
Dodgson’s activities will be represented. 


@ a a 


ESSRS. GEORGE ROUTLEDGE announce the publication on the 2nd June 

of The Universal Dictionary of the English Language, edited by Henry Cecil 
Wyld, Merton Professor of English Language and Literature at Oxford. It is “‘ de- 
signed to stand midway between the average desk dictionary ”’ and the “‘ larger Ameri- 
can compilations which have so long been the only alternative to the immense and 
valuable Oxford Dictionary.” It includes nearly 200,000 English words and phrases, 
and devotes a good deal of attention to etymology. It will be published at 42s., bound 
in dark-blue buckram, and with an alphabetical thumb-index at 45s. 


@ @ a 
bette BRITISH MUSEUM QUARTERLY (2s. 6d. from the Museum) con- 


tains in its current issue an account of an interesting accession to the Department 
of Manuscripts. This is the Kederminster Gospels, an eleventh-century manuscript 
of the “‘ Winchester ” school. It was bequeathed to the parish church at Langley 
Marish in Buckinghamshire in 1631 by Sir John Kederminster, and the trustees have 
now deposited it in the Museum, for greater safety and with a view to rendering it 
more accessible to the general public. It would be an excellent thing if more private 
owners of interesting and valuable “‘ museum pieces ” were to follow this example. 
Among other recent additions to the Museum are an Egyptian statuette of Bast, 
assigned to the twenty-second Dynasty, but very much larger than the rest of its class ; 
made of glazed sandstone instead of the usual fayence ; an English mediaeval silver 
spoon, discovered at Pevensey Castle, during the recent excavations, and presented by 
H.M. Office of Works ; and a valuable porcelain mug with yellow ground, painted 
with flowers in colours, and bearing the rare mark “‘ Pinxton ” in gold. The Pinxton 
factory was established in 1796 by a local landowner, with the assistance of William 
Billingsley, the chief flower-painter at the Derby works. Pinxton flower-painting is 
rare, and this example is said to be the work of Billingsley himself. The photographic 
illustrations are admirable, as usual, especially those of the Kederminster Gospels. 
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Caius Cestius 
(Hts pyramid overlooks the Protestant Cemetery in Rome.) 
I. 


NE name engraven on a pyramid 

Of all your obliterate tribe ; you drew your breath 
In Rome, unknowing that your future hid 

Such strange concatenations after death. 


How could you even dream two deathless young 
From that grey island in the northern sea 

Would wound a world with song, and, having sung, | 
Be laid to sleep with you, in Italy ? 


All the long reign of Christ between, that these 
Would celebrate things dead to you, outworn ; 
That your conventional divinities, 
New-purged to clarity, would be reborn, 


Made beautiful, gods, groves, and seas and skies, 
That all to you had seemed so commonplace, 
Trite, laughable, again should radiant rise 

As springs of morning to a weary race? 


And Cestius be a name made bright by theirs, 
Gleaming, unearthly, purged of baser mould, 
A phantom clad with soft, immortal airs, 

A name of music, trembling into gold. 


Who knows ? You may have been a selfish man, 
Heaping up riches, solicitous to save 

Enough to carry out a life-long plan, 

A tombstone worthy of an Emperor’s grave. 


Or you had neither fame nor wealth for wife : 
It may have been you also were of these _ 
Who daily live with Death, and long for life, 
Unfettered by the world’s necessities, 


And only seek the spirit’s diadem— _ 

With Shelley and Keats a Cestius their peer, 
Who waited all those centuries for them, 

A sensitive, a sufferer, and a seer, 
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II 


Death levels ; and these piles of lettered stones, 
Ranging two thousand years, confirm the act, 
You are all one here, these even monotones 
Affirm your firmness, modesty and tact. 


I walked along the greening Appian road, 
Now by-passed, weedy, watery and forlorn, 
And found, surmounted by a squatting toad, 
A broken marble from a tombstone torn, 


By Time and weather ; and the words I read 
Were “‘ Probitas, Integritas ” ; is it sin 

To doubt the impeccable virtue of the dead ? 
One touch of nature makes the whole world kin ! 


And here there lie proclaimed, as all those others, 
Types of the good, the beautiful, the true, 

The widows, and the viscounts’ younger brothers, 
Majors, old maids, and Admirals of the Blue ; 


And young men, gifted, stricken by the measles, 

Who, dying, for an English home repined, . 

And painters whom the plague snatched from their easels 
Whose works lie hid in the Eternal Mind. 


So here’s a corner of a foreign field 

That is for ever England ; wreath, and bit 
Of sober hymn in marble slab congealed 
With optimistic lines from Holy Writ. 


Maidens and midshipmen and travellers mingled 
With Keats and Shelley and their lustrous bays, 
Shadowed by Caius Cestius who was singled 

To lie with them till Death ends all our days. 


III 


And one I knew who came here long ago, 

And mused as I a space, and went away, 

Full of bright dreams that none will ever know 
And vaguely spoke of them : and then, one day, 


Died in a war ; and grief it is to me 
That I shall never see that dearest head 
Hung with its antique grace so pensively 
Above this quiet company of dead. 


J. C. SQUIRE 
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Hawthorn 
LORNE—MIDSUMMER EVE 


HIS beautiful long evening of my own— 
where even the tall grasses stand so still, 
bearing their little tremulous neck of seed 
slung in a polished pouch of silken web 
upon their thread-like stalk ! 
Not a blade moves ! 


The sapling trees, which bow before a breath, 
their shoots like children over-sprung in strength, 
stand as though carved in space on this one night ! 


Not one of all the myriad silver leaves 
which veil the naked bodies of the birch, 
like paper lanterns hung on purple twigs, 
trembles or speaks. 


Scent of the hawthorn clings 
lovingly to this space—and on the ground 
the snowdrift of its petals covers all, 
the road, the bank, the mosses, and the stones : 
a reckless wedding frolic might have passed 
under this lichen-coated hawthorn tree 
which spreads its ancient, blossom-heavy arms, 
stands, in this green, sun-gilded northern night, 
in this warm spell-bound silence, as though carved 
from the far pale, veined marble of the sky. 


But not one sound in all the country-side : 
no little hum of flying insect things, 
no rat, no squirrel moves, and no bird sings ; 
yet, within hand’s reach there must be some nest | 


Released from their stern prison coat of mist, 
a trance has seized the hills of sheer delight, 
who, with each facet of their million eyes 
watch, in a tense emotion, deep as earth, 
old as the world, the Spring and Summer meet— 
here! before my blind eyes, meet, love and mate : 
while every leaf and flower, each budding shrub, 
pebbles, and rocks and crags, the hills and I 
are one in this deep moment’s ecstasy. 
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There, in this hour so infinitely sweet, 
Summer lays Spring to rest, and takes her veil 
to bear it as his banner through the glens, 
out to the meadows, far beyond the seas, 
while Spring, the eternal Brynhild, sleeps and waits 
another year of her eternities, 
bound to the heart of this old hawthorn tree, 
encircled by the purple heather flames 
that burn and kindle, die, and burn again. 


Summer, his heart within the hawthorn tree 
sets forth upon his ancient pilgrimage 
to which his lovely doom has bound his feet, 
to gild the girdle of the spinning earth 
until, his shining armour torn to shreds 
by his old enemies the wicked winds, 
he may return to rest upon this hill 
to rest, to kiss his Spring, to be renewed. 
And as he rests he sleeps, and as he sleeps 
he weeps, and as he weeps—the Spring comes forth 
creeping and creeping from the hawthorn . . . see! 
again the shroud, the bridal veil, the tree ! 
ever, for ever. Evening of my own, 
the hills and I alone keep watch with thee. 


The pebbles scattered by my home-bound feet 
make sound of galloping horses on the brae ; 
a curlew cries, a young thrush stirs and cheeps, 
a wind is rising, grass and larches lean, 
the hills have closed again their living eyes, 
and the soft rustling feet of Noise once more 
possess the earth, the tree-tops, and the air. 


But as I enter by my own house door, 
and solitary light my own house light, 
I know I know that on a mid-June night 
where the hills draw together to one name, 
Summer the Spring has ringed in heather flame 
and bound her sleeping in a hawthorn tree. 
And as I draw the bolt of my house door, 
I carry in my heart a mystery, 
and O, I know that I shall know no more. 


EVEREST’ LEWIN 
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HAWTHORN—MIDSUMMER EVE 


Woodcut by MicuarL WICKHAM 
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Horses 


ie 


NE of the earliest things that I remember 

(): the mouth of a horse, and my flattened palm beneath it ; 
The great loose lips and the hard white lump of sugar, 

The bag beneath, and the suddenly flying chaff 

As the head went up—lips trembling, nostrils shaking— 

In the loud, purring snort that scattered the hay, 

Whirring the hot, chaffy dust of the pavement 

Under the wheels and into the eyes of carmen ; 

And all the horses behind : horses in blinkers, 

Shaggy feet, tails that lashed madly at flies, 

Rough manes, smooth coats—the whole London background— 

Streets, stables, watering-carts, and the dank, warm smell 

Of straw and mud and muck and stamping horses ! 


Something got into my blood then, and stayed there ; 

Followed me year after year, inhabited me, 

Filled my brain with pictures, charged me with imagined motion, 
Set reins in my hands and the horse going beneath me, 

Filled me with a desire, unsatisfied, never-tried, 

But alive, as long as I am alive and breathing ! 


II. 


I remember the fair at Islington, and the ponies : 

Fat, ambling, broad-backed creatures, scattering sand ; 

And the horse with an ear for music, the lovely roan, 

The rider’s face, and the long, dipping habit, 

Trailing—as the horse knelt—trailing into the sand ; 

And the black ones—with the men who called themselves Mexicans- 

Hats and samara flicking—nastily flicking up the 
sand. 


I could never see the Lord Mayor on Lord Mayor’s Day ; 

I was too small, or he wouldn’t lean out of the window ; 

Something always happened. But you could always see the horses— 
Stream on stream, line on line, fidgetting delicately past St. Paul’s. 
And secretly that disturbance went on in the blood 

All the years, all the years that I was living, breathing, and growing. 


POETRY Ss 
III. 


I remember the first race I ever went to, 

When I nearly fell over the fence with joy and wonder ; 
Propped up somehow, with the wood digging into my chest, 
Wind cutting into my back and the fine rain flying in my face, 
And the horses going down, slowly, with jockeys and colours ; 
A card in my hand and a bookmaker bawling behind me. 
Suddenly a far shout curves into a growing echo— 

“ They’re off |!” Something in my heart leaps and stops. 


IV. 


I remember other days, other horses : 

One called Femund, or something like it ; 

She ran with a tube, and it worried me 

To hear her coming round, gasping and snorting ; 

But she was second, so I suppose it must have been all right. 

Then that spidery black creature—Piccoliski, was it ? 

The good black horse that we had our money on. 

And the others—glorious legends—Eos, Furious— 

His winners, his glorious winning outsiders, 

With their long prices, prices that turned a small stake into a 
fortune ; 

Horses we never saw, horses we loved, 

Our own horses—woven into our lives—although we Dever saw 

them. 


1h 


Do you remember what the game was then ? 

When we were kids, the night before a big race ? © 

Leaning over the table with fast-shut eyes and a pin—_ 
Stabbing “‘ The Above Have Arrived ”—jabbing out winners 
Under the twinkling eyes of the old tactician, 

His square-tipped fingers running down the columns 

Of the dog-eared Racing Annual—looking up Form : 

I-O-I, 2-3-I, 0-0-0, picking out winners ? 


VI. 


They will never come back now ; those days are over ; 

Nobody comes home now with a tightly doubled evening paper 

And a basket of strawberries, because the dark horse came in at 
twenty to one. 
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Vil. 


Sometimes, quite mildly, I say that I want to put half a coe ona 
orse ; 

But nobody knows anything. They take one look at my face ss 

And snort, and say: “ Oh, you, you don’t want to back horses ! 

I get desperate—I proffer the half-crown— 

But suddenly, quite suddenly, everybody in the room becomes one 

of those people who don’t bet. 

I am pushed back into truer, nobler womanhood ; 

I am protected, guided, 

Advised not to, 

In fact, put off. 


VIII. 


At school we held ‘‘ Teas ”—affairs of curious definition— 

History Teas, Science Teas, French Teas, Literary Teas— 

Browningesque evenings, Tennysonian afternoons. 

I was in the Fifth when the Sixth went mad on Tennyson ; 

We all belonged to the Lit. and we all spouted something, or sang 

something ... 

Come Into the Garden, Maud . . . on the Lecture-Room platform, 

Making complete fools of ourselves at the Half-Term Tea. 

Out of school hours we could wear wide hair ribbon, 

And we did—huge black bows—straightening them furtively 

While E. intoned, and D. warbled, and, according to M., little King 
Charley was snarling. 

Suddenly a solid hour of Tennyson had its effect— 

A horse flashed out of my brain—the room swam and faded— 

I was Maud ! I was Maud, with hat and feather ! 


And the poison working in my blood burnt madder and fiercer : 
Sharply on either side the landscape receded, 

Fields and trees, with the hedges slashing my face ; 

We moved to the sound of hoofs in the leafy mud, 

A gate loomed up in the yellow October sunshine— 

Bracken crashed—we were up, we were over ! 


IX. 


A year or two ago there was that story of A— B—’s ; 

How he lived in Suffolk and had bought a horse 

On a slow, subtle system of what I can only call de-pricing : 
“Well, Sir, I think you could have it for . . .” 

And so on . . . lower and lower every week. 

Oh, how he made us laugh over that horse ; 

Sitting in the office, waving a cup of tea ! 
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X. 


Well, I haven’t got a horse yet, and I can’t get rid of the poison : 
I can’t ride it out, or jump it out, or sweat it out ; 
I can’t get rid of it with a hot bath, or whisky and hot lemon, 
I have to write it out with vers libre, very libre, scarcely verse ; 
I have to hit it out like this on the typewriter, 
Not because I like it, but because prose won’t do it 
And poetry spits it out like a cherry stone. 
Quite right too ; why should modelled verse poison itself ? 
I have to let my brain fill itself up with flashing impressions, 
So that I am, in the same second, the child with the lump of sugar, 
The girl with the pink roses on the pony at Islington, 
The blue-habited rider with the waltzing roan, 
The Mexican with a scarlet handkerchief and a screaming whip, 
A mounted policeman in the Strand on Lord Mayor’s Day, 
A jockey in yellow, with white sleeves, white cap, cherry hoops ; 
Or Maud, in our wood, Maud, with hat and feather ! 
Because I have never yet been that part of myself 
That rides through the red autumn hedges . . . 
Hacking through the mud of the long October lanes. 
GWEN CLEAR 


TWO POEMS 
Marching Song 


“* VE taken the shilling and sworn and signed 
And I’ve learned to shoot— 
But I’m sorry for all I must leave behind,” 
Said the Young recruit. 
‘‘ When the transport’s in and the stores are in 
and the troops fall in 
You'll perhaps be saner, 
For there’s women and glory and gold to win,” 
Said the old campaigner. 


“ But what shall I do when we’ve lost the fight 
And I’ve dropped my loot é ‘ 
And I creep into camp, with a wound, at night ? 
Said the young recruit. ; 
‘“‘ When your money is spent and your courage is spent 
and your strength is spent 
You are still the gainer ; ; 
If you learn what a little can bring content,’ 
Said the old campaigner. 
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“But suppose I lose trust in my fellow men 


And myself to boot, 


Is there anything left for a soldier then ? ” 


Said the young recruit. 


“‘ When your faith is gone and your friends are gone 


And I can’t speak plainer— 


You can do like the rest of us 
Said the Old Campaigner. 


Query 


and your honour is gone— 


: carry on,” 


S pleasure so sure 
That it cannot fail ? 
Will passion endure 


And never be stale ? 


Will not old age 
Its potion send 


Our thirst to assuage 


And our love to end ? 


Will not to-morrow, 


Whate’er we do, 


Bring enough sorrow 


To me and you 


That we with trouble 


Of our own making 


Should seek to double 


Our hearts’ aching ? 


COLIN ELLIS 
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“THIS BLOODY TURE” 


By J. C. SQUIRE 


HEN a man has made a large pile he will, if he is sensible, try 
to become respectable. One man will buy acres he cannot farm, 
hunters he cannot ride, and pheasants he cannot shoot. Another 

; will collect pictures which, according to the advice of chance 
friends or dealers, or the whim of his wife, may be the work either of the 
oldest masters or the newest impostors. Another will devote himself to 
some special sphere of patriotic endeavour—cancer, consumption, or the 
Olympic Games. And a man who happens to have made a fortune in the 
theatre will certainly, in order to vindicate himself, begin to take an interest 
in the Art of the Drama. This may be manifested in one of three kinds of 
production : that of ancient plays (including those of Shakespeare), that 
of plays by sombre or bewildering modern foreigners, or that of new poetic 
tragedies, preferably blank verse, by neglected British geniuses. 

Mr. Stanley Gudgeon, arriving at a time when the first two forms of 
enterprise had been lately rather overdone, and no new British play in 
blank verse had been put on for fully five years, naturally decided to do 
what, by lapse of time, had once more become the really original and 
striking thing. He therefore announced to his friends in the Press, and they 
to a listening world, that he was determined to bring Poets back into the 
Theatre, and that he proposed to consider for six months any poetic plays 
that might be submitted to him, and at the end of the period, put on the 
best of them at one of his five theatres, with a fine cast and all the resources 
of the modern producer’s art. Once more, thought thousands of idealists, 
as they rustled the pages of their morning papers, a new epoch had opened 
in the History of the British Stage. The new Elizabethan age was once 
more about to arrive. A theatre given over to trivial buffoonery, shallow 
smartness, cynical immorality and clumsy thrills, was once more to be 
purged and made the fit arena for all that is nobly passionate in the human 
soul, and all that is most melodious in human language. 

Mr. Stanley Gudgeon had spoken ; and, after all, if you cannot believe 
a man who has made half a million in two years, whom can you believe ? 

The public was given to understand—“ reminded ” was the polite 
word most commonly used—that it was this renovation of the theatre 
which had always been Mr. Gudgeon’s aim. Paragraphists, sketching his 
‘* meteoric ” career, began to make it plain. They made the whole career 
so plain and deliberate, indeed, that it acquired, in retrospect, a kind of 
inevitability, like that of a figure in epic, fixed in ultimate intention and 
protected by the gods. 

The actual facts of the career were these. Stanley Gudgeon was the son 
of a respectable Nonconformist grocer in North—or perhaps it was 
South—Shields, and after spending some time at the local Grammar 


School without distinguishing himself, proceeded to the local University 
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College. There, nominally, he studied in the School of English Literature, 
developing, as time went on, a taste for Art, Aubrey Beardsley and the 
Modern Theatre, though no great mastery over the language of Chaucer, 
or the doctrines of Areopagitica, which were the sort of things he was 
expected to work up for examinations. ‘That he was set apart mysteriously 
from his fellows was already evident to him : he made it palpable to them 
by growing his hair longer and longer, and mooning about with his 
shoulders hunched and a smouldering fire in his dark eyes. He was tall, 
and, at this time, thin, and although his nose was short and parrakeetish 
and his other features not very strongly marked, the more imaginative of 
the young women students already detected in him, not without awe, a 
resemblance to the late Sir Henry Irving, which was precisely what he 
hoped to achieve. What more natural than that, when (chiefly owing to the 
enthusiasm of these young women) a University Dramatic Society was 
started, Mr. Stanley Gudgeon should become first secretary, then chair- 
man of the Selection Committee ; then producer, principal actor, general 
manager, and, in fact, general autocrat? The natural thing naturally 
occurred. Stanley opened his first season with a drama by Henry Arthur 
Jones. While this was still in rehearsal, the whole cast being wild about its 
beauties, he realised that this was not the sort of thing for a pioneer ; and 
in his later productions he drove steadily onward and upward, through 
Mr. A. A. Milne and Sir James Barrie to Mr. Galsworthy, Mr. Shaw and 
Euripides (via Professor Murray), and his last play of all showed that he 
had really reached the penetralia of the Dramatic Renaissance. He first 
tried to induce the Committee to let him put on Ibsen’s Ghosts: they 
understood it, were afraid of the Governors and the parents, and refused. 
But he then procured copies of a German Expressionist play which the 
Committee understood no more than he did. ‘The play had been greatly 
ap by certain London writers, with whose panegyrics he had armed 
imself ; nobody liked to admit inability to perceive the splendours under- 
lying the surface gibberish of the thing, and, for three solid hours all the 
rank and fashion of North (unless it was South) Shields sat, as in a church, 
staring at a number of cubical designs and listening to a disjointed variety 
of hammerings, rattling and cryptic interjections. This was the turning- 
point. Stanley, the parental purse dry, hopes of a degree abandoned, even 
forgotten, nothing in view except the vague prospect of a fortnight’s stay 
in London with a college friend, who had got to know a man on a theatrical 
newspaper, suddenly established a liaison with Mr. Richard Grunt, Jnr., 
of Grunts, the largest ironmasters in North, or as it may be South, Shields. 
Mr. Edward Grunt, a plump, pink, prosperous, round-headed, fair- 
moustached man of forty, had married a woman who was the undisputed 
queen of Shieldian intellectual society. The match was a very suitable one 
as he himself had distinctly intellectual leanings: he had discovered for 
himself several of the novels of Mr. Wells, and had been heard to remark 
when quite young and a bachelor, ‘‘ That chap Bernard Shaw’s a 
very clever fellow.” He had been, like many of his fellows among the 
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aristocracy of the town, to a Midland public school ; but had left early to 

go into the business, the sole evidences of his education being a mitigated 
accent, a polished heartiness of manner, and a notable Old Boy’s tie. 
Poorer friends often told one another with awe that he was reputed to have a 
standing order with the School haberdasher for a new tie every month. 
The atmosphere of the play-house he had always liked. He was a regular 
stall-buyer at the local theatre, and invariably went to the play when 
visiting London. 

At the time of his marriage he had already graduated out of the school 
of musical comedy into that of middle-brow drama: his wife broadened 
his outlook still farther. She, the daughter of the principal local doctor, 
took seriously the view that the age should and would be reformed by its 
dramatists, and it was a grievance to her that enforced residence in the 
cramping provinces prevented her from having an adequate finger in the 
pie. As it was, she had got herself and her husband elected members of 
the Sunday Mummers, that most chic and unsuccessful of London play- 
producing societies ; she contrived at least twice a year to dragoon the 
local Literary and Philosophical Society to pay the fee of some young man 
from London with a message concerning Strindberg, Wedekind and other 
Light-Bringers ; and no guest ever slept at her house without finding on 
his bedroom table, with the daffodils, roses, or chrysanthemums (according 
to season), odd volumes of Hauptmann, Sudermann, Hudermann, Bruder- 
mann and Still von Rudermann. 


There came a night. Mr. Grunt, ruddy, well-tailored, well-dined, and 
Mrs. Grunt, undoubtedly better dressed than anybody else in either of the 
Shieldses, sat in the front row at Stanley Gudgeon’s last performance as 
Lord High Panjandrum of the University Dramatic Society. The play, 
translated from the Lithuanian, was undoubtedly difficult, but undoubtedly 
pregnant with significance. The young men, driven by Stanley, went 
through their parts vigorously if not very comprehendingly ; the young 
women, resolved to rise to the heights of Stanley’s vast understanding, 
raved and tremoloed superbly, for all the world as though their parts 
meant, not merely something, but everything, to them. Calm, in the midst 
of them all, was Stanley: selector, manager, producer, principal actor, 
sailing serenely through the leading part (that of a railway clerk named 
Czczcz, who was challenging the Almighty on behalf of all mankind) 
like a Triton among the minnows. Mrs. Grunt loved her husband, or at 
any rate liked him enough not to love anybody else, at any rate too much. 
But love, like, admire, respect him as she might; grateful though she 
might be for his reliability, his sense, his sympathy and his income ; she 
could, nevertheless, not help feeling—and indefinable electric thrills went 
through her whenever he was on the stage and challenging the Universe 
in that deep, rich, rolling voice of his—that Stanley Gudgeon was different 
from anybody else whom she had ever encountered. ‘There was no question 
of love ; their souls met, without bodily contact, without speech even, in 
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an Upper Air inhabited only by the few who truly Perceive, Feel, and 
Understand. She knew it in every quaver of his speech, in every quick 
glance of his eye: this (for she herself was aware of rare genius) was an 
affinity : she could do nothing else for him (as she was married to Grunt 
and the Ironworks) but she could at least Serve him, and make possible the 
full flowering of his genius. That that might result in some exquisite 
intimate relation between them (something tenuous and poetic and re- 
nunciatory, over the head of the worthy podgy Grunt, but never, never, 
even tinged with disloyalty to him) may have fluttered across her mind like 
a butterfly across a garden, but she knew that that wasn’t really influencing 
her at all. No: Gudgeon with his genius, she with only her humble 
desire to serve and her unique power of judging player and play: they 
were fellow-servants of Art, and Art was all. 

That night, slipping off her cloth-of-silver in her bedroom, she called to 
her husband, who was disbanding his white tie in the adjoining dressing- 
room. 

“Ted,” she cried, “‘ come here.” 

: Right you are, darling,” he replied, appearing at the door, “ what is 
ite 

““ D’you mind, darling, 
to-night ? ” 

“‘ Why, of course not,”’ replied he ; ‘‘ I’m not at all sleepy and I’ll get 
on with Boswell.” 

“Oh, your wretched old Boswell,” she proceeded impatiently ; and 
then, with a touch of coquetry, “‘ But I suppose he seems different to you 
men. But look here, darling.” 

“Yes, darling.” 

“You did enjoy to-night, didn’t you ? ” 

“Why, of course I did: I enjoy absolutely anything if you are there.” 

“Ted, I didn’t mean that. I mean, you did think that both the play and 
Mr. Gudgeon were marvellous, didn’t you ? ” 

“Oh, my dear, of course I did. One might think you had seen me 
yawn. I enjoyed every minute of it.” 

“Well, ‘Ted, don’t you see : we have got tons of money, haven’t we ? ”’ 

“ I don’t know about tons, but we’ve got enough to be going on with.” 

She tripped over to her dressing table, did something to her face, 
played the xylophone on some ivory boxes, nervously patted her hair, and 
then resolutely resumed : 

“ Ted, I think it’s absolutely your duty to do something for Mr. 
Gudgeon. You simply must give him a chance with a London theatre.” 

“How much would it cost ? ” asked Grunt. 

“ Oh, J don’t know. What’s the good of being a man if you don’t know 
that ? ” exclaimed Mrs. Grunt impatiently. 

“ Sorry, darling,” said Edward Grunt, “he’s damned good and I’ll 
see he gets a fair show somehow.” 

“Thank you, darling,” said she; and then, after he had solemnly 
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she went on, “ sleeping in your own room 
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kissed her and was vanishing, in a matter-of-fact way, through the com- 
municating door, she raised her voice : 

Do come in to me, darling, if you’d like to. I didn’t mean it just now, 
really. I’d like you to!” 


Thus began the career of Stanley Gudgeon. The Grunts took a theatre 
for him. It has often been done for people better, or no worse. As a rule 
the venture, begun with such high hopes, such faith, such assurance of 
infinite backing, such confidence of judgment, such supercilious finesse 
of casting, such pathetic certainty of giving the metropolis a new direction, 
crashes in a month. A silly play is rapidly chosen : a cast full of mouldering 
names is engaged ; all the engines of publicity are set in motion ; posters 
appear on all the "buses ; and, after a week or two of newspaper contumely 
and public indifference, the last ripple dies at the edges of the pond and ail 
is as if it had never been. But there are rare exceptions, and Gudgeon’s 
enterprise was one. Backed by the money of the Grunts, he took a theatre ; 
uncertain as to which of three Lithuanian plays to put on, he found himself, 
one Sunday night, at a performance of the Arts Theatre Club. There 
did he witness an old-fashioned farce, patently modelled on Charley’s 
Aunt. He loathed it, or, rather, was utterly bored by it, himself; but he 
had the instinct for success, and that permitted him to notice that an ex- 
tremely mixed audience rolled about throughout the play, laughed till it 
cried, and tottered out, at eleven o’clock, both laughing and crying. He 
fixed up with the author, behind the scenes, and on very advantageous 
terms, that very night. The play is running still. Where did we begin ? 
Wasn’t it here that we began? Yes, it was: Stanley Gudgeon, a power in 
the theatrical world, had made his pile. He was running five theatres, all 
with modern comedies, and now had to get right with the spirit of Ibsen. 
So he advertised for a poetic play. So he was sent hundreds. So he chose 
one. So he put one on. So here the latter portion of this sad story begins. 


Stanley Gudgeon yielded to no man in his opinion of his own opinion. 
But once you have bought a coat with an Astrakhan collar, you feel that it 
is your plain duty to delegate everything that can be delegated. He had, 
for his blank-verse play competition, a Reading Committee. 

“ Of course,” said he to various friends whom he met at his various 
Clubs, and to aspiring authors, and to aspiring actors, “ I can hardly be 
expected to weed out the rubbish myself. I have a lot of very clever young 
people to do that. But the final choice will, of course, be made by myself.” 

So able had he been in his manipulation of the finances of the company, 
that he was really no longer at all under the power of those rather pathetic 
provincials in North (or it may be South) Shields ; but he was not one of 
those who kick down the ladder up which they have climbed, and he did 
ask Mrs. Grunt to sit on the Committee of Judges, his Selection Com- 
mittee. With her were a poet, officially accredited by a Knighthood, and a 


dramatic critic, unofficially accredited because no paper coming out more 
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frequently than once a week would employ him. The dramatic critic 
never turned up (though he took his cheque) at the meetings of the Selec- 
tion Committee. The Poet and Mrs. Grunt did it all by themselves. 

They were tempted by a hundred and twenty plays about King Arthur. 
They saw merits in a hundred and nineteen plays about Tristram and 
Iseult. They hankered after a hundred and eighteen plays about Helen 
of Troy. They rejected, with reluctance, a hundred and seventeen plays 
about Faust. In the end, reluctantly but inevitably, they agreed that the 
obvious and inevitable winner was a play, by one, Rupert Slater, called 
A Stain on the Shield. It was gruesome, perhaps ; and there might be 
some things in it which would make censor and audience wince ; but it 
was undoubtedly the best of the plays submitted. 

One says they were tempted by all the others. “ They ” might be 
better represented by “ She.” The conferences took place at a dozen 
lunches at the Verbena Restaurant. The Poet turned up every time drunk, 
jovially indifferent and late; Mrs. Grunt turned up early, eager, well- 
shingled in body and soul ; excited at this chance of starting an epoch in 
the London Theatre. When she had doubts, the poet echoed them ; when 
she was enthusiastic, so was he; he had been paid his fee and he was very 
pessimistic about the works of everybody except himself. When, at the 
last luncheon, she said to him, fire in her eyes, ‘ Well, Sir William, I can 
tell Mr. Gudgeon, can’t I, that we agree about this play ? ”’ he replied, with 
muzzy emphasis: “I can’t tell you how strongly I agree with you. I 
couldn’t help thinking all the time that that must be our choice ; ” and, he 
added, looking her in the eyes earnestly, ‘‘ I knew you’d think so, too.” 

A quiver went through her. Why hadn’t she met poets when she was 
younger ? But, though he had passed it all off very well, he had never read 
one line of one manuscript. However, he had appreciated the lobster and 
the Burgundy. 


> 


The announcement was made. The £1,000 prize had been awarded 
to Mr. Rupert Slater for A Stain on the Shield ; the premiére (a word 
never used of vulgarly popular plays) was to take place two months hence : 
would Mr. Slater (who had given no address) please come and see Mr. 
Gudgeon at the Marchioness Theatre. 

Mr. Slater came: he saw Mr. Gudgeon and was duly deferential. 
He was a crinkly-haired young man who appeared, even at his early age, to 
have seen better days. 

“Tt’s been the devil and all to get through,” said he. 

Stanley Gudgeon diagnosed genius in struggle where a less percipient 
person might merely have guessed at drink. ‘There was a little talk about 
casting: Mr. Slater, refreshingly different from the majority of these 
ignorant but exacting authors, was extraordinarily anxious to leave “ all 
the technical side ’” to Mr. Gudgeon. So moved was Gudgeon by this 
tribute from a man of letters, that he at once rang for his secretary, had 
the cheque for a thousand pounds made out, and presented it to the 
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grateful author. Mr. Rupert Slater was touchingly overcome by emotion. 
O’ man,” he faltered, ‘‘ I don’ know wha’ to say. It’sh qui’ a surprish, 
ye know. Well, take it I shan’t forgesh ; ” and grasping the cheque firmly 
in his right hand, he walked very vertically out of the room, pausing at the 
door for a low bow and a still lower whisking of the hat. | 
That was that. And now for the first night. 


The first night came. So did Mr. Bernard Reckitt, Sir Oswald Plum- 
tree, the Marquis and Marchioness (in separate parties) of Humbermouth, 
Mr. Willie Osborne (with his usual monocle), Lady Ursula Stein, Lady 
Underdown, Sir Hubert Umfreville (that inveterate first-nighter), Miss 
Marjory Eckhard (full of news from the Lido), Miss Diana Porterhouse 
(whose father has just bought her a charming hunting-box at Melton 
Mowbray), that beautiful debutante, Miss Inge-Link, Lord Benger (who, 
though he has at last retired from the Bench, takes as keen an interest in 
affairs as ever), the Chancellor of the Duchy (taking a well-earned rest from 
his exacting official duties), Lord Peebles (whose news from the Jockey 
Club many people would give their eyes to hear), the Hon. Timothy Tibbs 
(who is an inveterate first-nighter), and that inveterate first-nighter, Sir 
Ezekiel Cohen. There were also present about a thousand persons, in boxes, 
stalls, circle, pit, and gallery not commonly, or indeed ever, mentioned in 
the papers. And the whole lot rose as one man. They cheered after the first 
act. They cheered still more after the second act. At the end of the play 
they simply rose and roared, all restraint vanishing, all class-distinctions 
going by the board. Stanley Gudgeon had done it again. And he had done 
what nobody else had done. He had put on a blank-verse play by an un- 
known living author, which was so dramatic that it had entirely captivated 
a cynical London first-night audience. 

The audience had certainly been swept off its feet. Not only had it 
enjoyed itself, but it had enjoyed itself at a play in verse, and an intellectual 
play at that: the experience was unique, and gratitude was consequently 
exuberant. 

As the audience, so the Press. Every dramatic critic in London, even 
the most carping and cautious, even the most theoretically exacting, 
saluted this new author, who had at last done what nobody since the 
Elizabethans had done: written a play in verse which was so thumpingly 
dramatic that the gallery could enjoy it as much as the stalls. ; 

One slight qualification there was. The critic of a twopenny daily, 
while very friendly, observed that ‘‘ Mr. Slater would hardly have written 
his play in its present form, had he not been, to some extent (however 
slight) in the debt of Robert Browning, whom all too few people read 
now-a-days.” But this was only a very small fly in a very large piece of 
amber. The Sentinel said ‘‘ Masterpiece.” The Messenger said “ It brings 
us back to the days of Ben Jonson, when blank verse was the natural 
speech of the man-in-the-street.” The Telegram said “ Mr. Gudgeon is 
evidently one of those men for whom the word ‘ failure * is not in the 
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dictionary ; it has always been known that his ultimate object was to restore 
poetry to the stage ; and now, without hesitation or fuss, he has done it, 
walking into the great succession ‘ as stars into their appointed places’. 

All London, temporarily tired of strained wit, pyjamas, the conflict 
between callous youth and puzzled age, bedrooms, revolvers, chintzes, 
cocktails and Chinamen, flocked to the play. ‘‘ This is new,” everybody 
said ; “‘ this heralds a reaction.” 

And so it might have been. Nobody knows where a reaction may not 
come from next. But a fortnight after the play had first been put on, a 
humble critic on the Theatrical and Athletic Weekly, who had gone three 
times with pencil and notebook, and knew shorthand, being so impressed 
by the poetry of the play, happened to quote in his paper the following 

assage : 
Saneake : Oh, to my chamber ! When we meet there next 
We shall be friends. 
(They bear out the body of SETON). 
Will she die, Margaret ? 
MarcareT: Where are you taking me ? 
GRESHAM : He fell just here. 
Now answer me. Shall you in your whole life— 
You who have nought to do with Seton’s fate, 
Not you have seen his breast upon the turf, 
Shall you e’er walk this way if you can help ? 
When you and Geoffrey wander arm-in-arm 
Through our ancestral grounds, will not a shade 
Be ever on the meadow and the waste— 
Another kind of shade than when the night 
Shuts the woodside with all its whispers up ? 
But will you ever so forget his breast 
As carelessly to cross this bloody turf 
Under the black yew avenue ? That’s well ! 
You turn your head : and I then ?— 
MarGaRkT : What is done 
Is done. My care is for the living. Alan, 
Bear up against this burden : more remains 
To set the neck to. 

This did Mr. James Lunn of that weekly paper quote : this did his son, 
a Freshman at St. Simeon’s College, Cambridge, see—for he was a pious 
and unusual youth, and always read his father’s writings. It was not very 
often that his father used the word “‘ bloody,” even in quotation : his father 
frequently, at home, denounced Mr. Bernard Shaw for having vulgarised 
the stage with the word, and still more frequently, in his favourite tavern, 
denounced Mr. Shaw for emasculating one of the few remaining words 
with which a man could blow off steam when things were almost beyond 
words. The phrase, thus, arrested the boy’s attention: he then began ~ 
uneasily to think that he had seen it before : he then remembered where : 
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he then wrote to his father : and, next week his father (pretending that he 
had been leading up to it all the time) was allowed all the first four pages of 
his paper for his revelation that the play with which Mr. Stanley Gudgeon 
was drawing all London, was Robert Browning’s A Blot on the Scutcheon, 
with the names altered. 

___ Gudgeon heard the news five minutes before his secretary came to tell 
him that Mrs. Grunt was on the telephone, apparently in a state of great 
excitement. “ Tell her I’m out,” he said, “ but tell her that, although you 
can’t be quite sure, you think you heard me say something yesterday about 
lunching with her to-morrow. . . . No: tell her that I had to rush away, 
but especially instructed you to ask her to lunch to-morrow, as I’d some- 
thing quite especially amusing to tell her.” 


The news hadn’t yet reached the general public. The theatre was 
full. The audience was enthusiastic. The people in the box-office were 
as happy as kings. The ladies in the bar were saying, for the fifteenth 
time, “ Well, I never ! and poetry, too ! but what I always say is that you 
never can tell in the theatre. Now I remember—you was there, too, 
wasn’t you, Elsie ?—at that play, The Cinema Girl . . .” 

Stanley Gudgeon, at the crisis of his career, was sitting in his little 
private room upstairs, surrounded by telephones, flowers, enormous fuzzy 

hotographs of actresses, embossed notepaper and leather-padded chairs. 

e rang up the number of Mr. Rupert Slater: it was only a last resort, 
for he had tried it daily for weeks : the answer, as before, was ‘‘ Mr. Slater 
left here a fortnight ago, and we believe that he has gone abroad.” He 
leaned his head upon his hands: and then, after five minutes, he had a 
brain-wave. He pressed the button to the house-exchange. 

“* Get me Park 11152,” he said. 

He waited. There came an answer, rather petulant, in Mrs. Grunt’s 
voice. 

“Ts that Mrs. Grunt?” he asked. There was an answer. ‘“‘ This is 
Stanley Gudgeon speaking.” There was an answer. “‘ Could you lunch 
with me to-morrow at the Savoy ?”’ There was an answer. “ No, please 
don’t make up your mind before you’ve heard what I’ve got to say.” There 
was an answer. “ Yes, I do assure you I knew all the time : not only that, 
but I did it on purpose.” There was an answer. “ You see—and I know 

ou’ve always agreed with me—I think it’s disgusting the way these high- 

rows in the theatre always chase after the latest fashion. And I was 
determined to teach them a lesson. I put the play on without telling any- 
one. It was an awful wrench, but I felt that I had to put it on without 
even telling you.” There was an answer. i 

He sank back into his chair, relieved. He wished Rupert Slater in hell. 
But then he pulled himself together. Dash it all, hadn’t he really known all 
the time ? He rang up a few friends on the Press and asked them to 


supper. A 
it all worked out according to plan. “‘ Mr. Gudgeon’s Exposure : 
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“Mr. Gudgeon’s Challenge:” ‘“ Mr. Gudgeon’s Fearless Blow: ” 
“Mr. Gudgeon’s Triumphant Risk.” They all, let into the secret, 
honestly confessed (and why not ?) that they had forgotten their Browning ; 
and they all took their hats off to Mr. Gudgeon for so benevolently de- 
frauding them. Rupert Slater, content with his thousand pounds, was 
forgotten : it was agreed that Mr. Stanley Gudgeon, the most brilliant 
entrepreneur who had honoured West End theatredom with his patronage 
since the War, had taught all his fellows a much-needed lesson. Mr. 
Gudgeon was a devotee of the classics ; and from earliest youth his inten- 
tion had been to bring the plays of Browning back to the stage. 


It was twelve o’clock. They were drinking champagne together, having 
finished the oysters, at Bingo’s. 

“ Stanley,” said Mrs. Grunt earnestly, “ I still don’t think it was quite 
fair of you, considering it was Ted’s money, to do a thing like that without 
telling me.” 

“ Ethel,” replied Mr. Gudgeon, casting an eye around the restaurant in 
search of the gossip-writers, “ if you don’t know, you ought to know that 
I'd tell you before anybody, before even Ted, if I could tell anybody at all. 
But I was determined when I first came to London (and you mustn’t think 
I shall ever forget that I could never have come to London if it hadn’t been 
for you) to show these damned pretentious Londoners up.” 

Her whole aspiring provincial soul rose in ecstatic assent. She could 
have thrown herself into his arms. However, there were people about. 
And she had a husband. 
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THE GREAT SUICIDE SCHEME 


By RICHARD PLUNKET GREENE 


I 


HE Assembly was packed, and there was hardly a single Deputy 

absent. The President was to speak on the question of Suicide. 

The whole country was now thoroughly alarmed by its increase 

, in recent years, and the subject had also at the moment a special 

piquancy for the Deputies themselves. For it was only a short time ago, 

and still fresh in their minds, that one of their own number had tried to end 

“his life by hurling himself in front of a motor tractor—and this, of all 

occasions, when he was actually officiating at the Western Agricultural 

Trials. In addition they all knew well enough that any proposal that came 

from the President would be original and drastic, though I doubt whether 

any of eo were prepared for the amazing audacity of the scheme he had 
in mind. 

The President, contrary to the general idea that great men are always 
insignificant in appearance, was tall, handsome and immensely dignified. 
I believe myself that, but for this fact, the events which I am about to 
relate would never have come to pass. For when people are suddenly 
_ confronted with an idea that is completely novel, their immediate instinct 
is to ridicule it in self-defence. Had a single Deputy laughed at the end of 
the President’s speech, the rest would have followed suit, and the project 
been hopelessly doomed. But it was quite impossible to laugh at so 
dignified a figure, and the Deputies were therefore compelled to examine 
his proposals with the intense care they deserved. 

“Gentlemen,” he said, “‘ our country is the most prosperous in the world. 
But now, for the first time, I find myself wishing that we were anything 
but prosperous, for then I might feel some hope of curing the appalling 
malady which has us in its grip. If I could point to want or poverty as its 
causes, I might hope at least to relieve them, if not to eradicate them 
“completely. But, as you all know, we are not afflicted by these evils, and 
I am afraid that Suicide among us springs from something far more 
personal, from our faiiures in our intimate relations with others and from 
our failures in our intimate relations with our own selves : and in these no 
government can possibly interfere. Nor is it any use to try to check it by 
the imposition of heavy penalties, for it is obviously as futile as it is 
barbarous to inflict still further tortures on people who are already so 
wretched that they are driven to the last hopeless resort of self-destruction. 
Even in less enlightened countries the laws against those who attempt 
to take their own lives are seldom enforced, and we are not so stupid as to 
‘invent new ones. Let us rather face the facts. Let us realize that our good 
‘taste, which ought to have kept us from this selfish folly, for once has 
failed us, and our good sense is doomed to be equally impotent ; let us 
realize that Suicide is inevitable. 
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“ Now I know it calls for a great deal of courage to accept the fact that 
our disease is incurable, but I also know you all have this courage. Are you 
brave enough, though, to go still one step further and demand that, as it 
cannot be cured, it shall at least be alleviated ? For one of the most 
appalling aspects of all these attempts at suicide is the frightful way we 
bungle them. We mutilate and disfigure ourselves bodily and mentally 
for the rest of our lives, or, if we succeed in killing ourselves, we die in 
frightful agonies. Just look at some of the means we employ! Razors, 
shotguns, a rope and a chair, Lysol. . . . Good Heavens ! How can we 
allow such horrors to go on, since it is in our power to prevent them ? 

The President paused for a moment and gravely regarded the rows of 
Deputies before him. 

“You know, Gentlemen,” he said, “‘ what I am going to say would 
shock most people, but if you allow yourselves to be shocked I shall be 
terribly disappointed. I implore you therefore to forget for the moment all 
preconceived notions, and to bestow on my proposal that fine quality of 
thought for which this Assembly has long been famous. After all it is not 
really anything so very new. The whole world agrees that the State has the 
right to take life, and we exercise this right continually to rid ourselves of 
our criminals and to defend ourselves against our enemies. But why do 
we limit ourselves in this way ? Since we have the right to inflict death as a 

enalty on unwilling victims, we have obviously far greater right to present 
it as a gift to those who long for it. My suggestion then is simply this : that 
the State shall exercise this right ; that on a certain day, to be announced 
beforehand, it shall grant release from their cares to all the miserable 
wretches who desire it ; and that it shall do so quickly, surely and pain- 
lessly. It is such a simple thing to arrange, Gentlemen, such an easy thing 
to carry out ; and yet it will solve our difficulty. For in future, instead of 
harrowing us continually with their piteous and abortive attempts, those 
for whom the world no longer has any attraction will be enabled to quit it in 
a discreet and dignified exodus. 

“* That is all I have to say. I have purposely been brief, and I know there 
are aspects of the problem which I have not mentioned. No doubt you 
will attend to these in your debate. But let us have no adjournments, for 
this nightmare has gone on too long already. I want you to make up your 
minds to-day.” 

For an appreciable time after the President had finished the Deputies 
remained silent. Then first one and then another began to recover from 
the shock of his startling proposal. The President, wisely I think, re- 
mained in the Assembly with them for several minutes, but when it 
became clear that they were going to deal with his proposal in earnest, he 
got up and went out. 

There is no point in describing their debate ; the important thing is that 
the President’s scheme was adopted, though only by a very small majority. 
However, with characteristic single-mindedness, the Deputies who had 


been defeated co-operated with the others in discussing the arrangements 
for carrying it out. 
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No agreement was reached as to the most suitable method of dispensing 
death. Some were in favour of a modified form of the lethal-chamber, 
which had proved so effective in the painless removal of unwanted animals ; 
others as the guillotine, though this was objected to on the grounds 
that, hough ideal in other respects, it savoured rather too much of an 
execution. 

It was definitely decided, however, that those who wished to take 
advantage of the scheme must give notice of their intention beforehand, 
though, for the benefit of slate-club treasurers (for Christmas was approach- 
ing) and other defaulting financiers, no names need be given before the 
actual ceremony. The Chief of Police was also induced to undertake not to 
station any detectives in the vicinity of the Death Chamber. 


II 

Paul Zeller woke up feeling utterly exhausted. 

All the day before he had struggled with a few bars of music he was 
writing. At erst he had been excited and hopeful. Then, as the day wore 
on and the bars still eluded him, he had begun to lose heart. His attempts 
grew ware more and more mechanical, more and more involved, and 
though he knew that rest alone could help him, he lacked the strength of 
mind to stop. He did not even trouble to eat, but ground obstinately on 
and on, littering the table and piano with used indiarubber and filling the 
fireplace with crumpled balls of manuscript paper. By the evening he had 
become desperate and hysterical, pacing endlessly up and down his small 
bed-sitting-room, writing one version after another and striking each one 
out, even before it was finished, with such exasperation that his pencil 
tore through the paper. Then for hours he had tried the piano, vainly 
hoping his fingers might stumble on something he had not thought of. His 
head ached, his throat was parched, his eyes were sore. Notes and phrases 
lost their meaning, ceased to be sounds, and grew into malignant things, 
surrounding him in a narrowing ring. When at last he crept into bed they 
closed in on him, opened out, twisted and tangled themselves up with a 
sinister and terrifying significance, and then at the last moment straightened 
themselves again, only to start some frightful fresh manoeuvre. He was 
almost delirious. 

His landlady put his breakfast tray upon the table and went out without 
a word. As soon as she was gone he got shakily out of bed and wrapped 
himself in his dressing-gown. His music was lying about on the piano, and 
he went over and fetched it, sorted it out, and propped it against the 
coffee-pot. As he ate he went eagerly through the whole thing, but he saw 
at once that all his work had been completely valueless. Suddenly a new 
idea occurred to him. He jumped up from his breakfast, found his pencil 
and tried to get the outline down. The pencil was too blunt to write. He 
tried it in every position, but in the end he had to search through the un- 
tidy heap of his clothes for his knife. And now he found his idea was 
slipping away from him. He tried desperately to recapture it, and soon he 
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was embarked once more on the dreary sequence of the preceding day. 
But this time he had begun at a later stage, and it was not long before he 
reached the limit of his endurance. Quite calmly he tore each separate 
sheet in pieces, and dropped them in the fireplace : then suddenly flung 
himself on the bed and burst into furious tears. 

Poor devil ! He was one of those most unfortunate of God’s children. 
Possessed by an inordinate desire to create, he had only the slightest 
creative ability ; but unluckily he had just so much that in that specially 
imaginative period, which comes in early youth, he had been flattered by 
well-known musicians, and his work had been said to show great promise. 
Had it not been for this he might perhaps have escaped much misery. The 
appetite for praise, which is so inherent a part of the artistic temperament, 
* had been whetted, and forced him on and on. Determinedly he attributed 
his failures to over-criticalness, and refused to allow that his genius might 
be short-lived. Only occasionally, after a collapse such as this, did he 
begin to have his doubts. Then, wondering whether perhaps he had 
missed his vocation, he would search wildly for some other means to make 
himself famous. He thought of turning to literature, but somehow he 
could never find anything to write about. He knew nothing about painting. 
He had learnt no profession, and in any case he would not stoop to use his 
powers for material ends. He was thwarted in everything he attempted. 
Even in his social relationships he had no success. He would have liked to 
be popular, but was too moody and self-absorbed to be a good friend. He 
longed to be loved, but his love of himself effectually prevented his 
achieving intimacy with women. He was like a wild animal shut up in a 
cage, and endlessly looking for a way out. However he was soon to be 
presented with one. 

The morning newspaper still lay on the table, where his landlady had 
left it. There might be something in it to distract his mind. He picked it 
up and began to read it listlessly, though he could hardly see the words 
through his tears. Then suddenly it dawned on him that here was some- 
thing of vital importance to himself. He read on hurriedly to the end. 

‘Commendable promptitude has been shown in giving effect to the 
President’s proposal. The ceremony has provisionally been fixed to take 
place on Monday, November 2nd., the exact time and place to be an- 
nounced later. All those who wish to avail themselves of the opportunity 
must obtain their tickets within the next seven days. Arrangements have 
been made for the immediate printing and distribution of these tickets 
and it is expected that they will be obtainable from any of the Registrars 
in the Metropolis by noon to-day. There will be a small charge of one 
frank per ticket, in order that the Exchequer may not be burdened by the 
entire cost of yet another Public Service.” 

He clenched his fists and addressed himself passionately. “‘ Come on ; 
pull yourself together! Have the courage once and for all to accept the 
fact that you are a complete failure, a miserable nonentity ; and to admit 
that life is intolerable under these conditions | Haven’t you often made up 
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your mind to commit suicide before ? And why have you never done it ? 


Because you are a coward ; because you are terrified of pain. You told 
yourself that a revolver or a painless drug would be the only thinkable 
means, and you didn’t know how to get hold of one. But now you have 
your chance. There will be no excuse for you if you do not take it.” 

He got up and began to dress. His clothes seemed dirty and shapeless, 


_ and the money in his trousers’ pocket felt cold against his leg. He slunk 


st) 


self-consciously upstairs to the bathroom, washed and shaved : then put 
ae hat and went out. 

t was a raw afternoon, and the air was slightly yellow and fogey. 
walked on down the street till he saw a eohecasinbel ryitie to sas in ‘ 
matter-of-fact voice, he asked the way to the nearest Registrar’s office. The 
policeman seemed to regard him curiously, and he was glad when the 
explanation was over and he had left him out of sight. Luckily the office 
was quite close, and he was saved the embarrassment of asking further 
directions. 

The Registrar was a little man with white hair and a gentle manner. He 
looked worried at seeing Paul. 

“* Good afternoon, sir,” he said, “Is there something I can do for you ? ”’ 

“Yes. Can you let me have a ticket for the State Suicide ? ” 

The Registrar sighed. _ 

“* Ah, I was afraid so.” 

He paused a moment while he looked speculatively at Paul, and then 


added diffidently, ‘‘ 1 suppose you really mean this ? You have not just 


_ been carried away by the newspapers ? ” 


“I mean it all right,” answered Paul grimly. 
The Registrar was clearly much distressed by this new duty he was 


_ called upon to perform. He could not resist making a further appeal. 


“You would not care to tell an old man your troubles ? I know we are 


é complete strangers, and I hope you will not think me very impertinent, but 
_.perhaps I could help you to find some other way out. You see, I have lived 
_ longer than you.” 


“You could not help me.” 

“ Very well.” 

The Registrar adjusted his gold spectacles and fumbled in a drawer. 

““ You want a single ticket, I presume ? ” 

“Yes, of course. What else ?”’ 

“There are also double tickets for couples who have made a suicide 
pact. They are only one frank, fifty cents, instead of two franks.” 

“Tell me,” said Paul, asking the question that was uppermost in his 


mind, “ have many people been in for tickets to-day ? ” 


“ One would be too many, sir. But I am afraid there have been several, 


| and all of them fine creatures like yourself—both men and women. It is 


strange ; they seemed to have every advantage.” 


He held out a yellow ticket. Paul took it and thrust it in his pocket 
without looking at it. He felt curiously disappointed. 
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“Well, good-bye ! ” he said as he went out. 

“ Good-bye, sir!” said the old man, “ There are still ten days to change 
your mind.” 

As Paul retraced his steps towards home, he became aware that he was 
very hungry. He soon came to a restaurant he knew, and buying an 
evening newspaper from a man in the street outside, went in and sat down. 
He opened the paper and looked at once to see if there were any new 
developments. He found several letters from the Bishops, expressing a 
variety of views. 

“This proposal is a direct contradiction of all Christian teaching,” said 
the Bishop of St. Eadfast, while he deplored the ever-widening gap 
between Church and State. 

The Bishop of Vangard, on the other hand, took a more favourable view, 
and thought that the Church should be brought more into line with 
modern ethical thought. 

The Archbishop of Equilybria frankly admitted that he did not know 
what to think at all. 

Paul thought they were all fools. He turned the paper over in disgust 
and looked at the Stop Press..What he saw there gave him a terrible 
shock, for it was reported that the Scheme had met with an amazing 
response and over five hundred applications for tickets had already been 
received. 

This changed its whole aspect. Was he, then, to be just one insignificant 
sheep in a huge flock destined for the slaughter-house ? Was he to be 
herded to his death in a jostling, sweating queue ? He pulled the ticket 
from his pocket and glanced at it surreptitiously, concealing it from the 
rest of the room in the palm of his hand. It was coarsely printed and his 
eye caught the words : 

ADMIT ONE. STRICTLY NON-TRANSFERABLE. 
_ The whole thing became utterly repugnant to him. With a sudden 
impulse he tore the ticket into shreds. Then he remembered the Regis- 
trar’s parting words, and smiled bitterly. It had taken him just ten minutes 
to change his mind. 

As he finished his meal he began to reflect more calmly. Surely he had 
done right ? After all, was he really so certain he was a failure ? If only he 
could finish those few bars— 

He got up, paid his bill, and hurried back to his lonely lodgings and his 


music. 


III 
In spite of the energy with which the President’s Scheme had been got 
under weigh, the arrangements for its execution were not finally completed 
until Friday, November 13th, nearly a fortnight after the day that had 
originally been advertised. It had, in fact, been postponed three times 
and it was widely rumoured that the preliminary trials had not been 
altogether satisfactory. How much these rumours were responsible for 
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the terrible outcome of the Scheme I should not care to say. I should be 
inclined, myself, to lay the greater part of the blame on the shoulders of a 
certain enterprising speculator—but I will come to that shortly. It is at 
least certain that they did not seriously affect the attendance. 

Potter’s Field was a large waste piece of common land on the northern 
outskirts of the metropolis, and people had already begun to arrive there 
early on the evening of the 12th. They brought coats and rugs to keep 
themselves warm, and took up positions along the ropes enclosing the 
galvanized iron erection, which was the Death House. They must have 
spent a ghastly night under the shadow of this sinister building, especially 
as at about five in the morning the rain began to come down in a fine 
drizzle ; and the sight of about half a dozen coffee stalls being driven on to 
the Field soon after sunrise was very welcome. These were the brilliant 
idea of the enterprising speculator, and they contained other refreshments 
besides coffee. For, he argued, the poor devils would surely need a little 
Dutch Courage for their ordeal, and it would be the work of a real bene- 
factor to provide it. It should also be a good proposition, since they would 
not be likely to pay much attention to its quality. 

Almost simultaneously with the appearance of these portable bars, the 
main body began to arrive. It seemed to be composed chiefly of the riff- 
raft of the town. There were at least as many women as men, and they had 
not scrupled to bring children of all ages with them. It has never been 
ascertained how great a proportion of the crowd that congregated at 
Potter’s Field that day were actually ticket-holders, and how many were 
merely morbid sightseers. In any case they all seemed to be in urgent need 
of the Dutch Courage. The bars did a brisker trade than the enterprising 
speculator ever dreamt of, and everyone was soon suffering more or less 
from the effects of bad alcohol. 

Owing to the absence of detectives the place became a paradise for 
crooks of all descriptions. The word quickly went round, and confidence 
men, three-card tricksters, pea-and-thimble and wick-and-pencil jugglers 
turned up in full force. They were able-to carry on their activities un- 
molested, and I believe the day is still celebrated annually by them all over 
the country. 

The President did not go to Potter’s Field himself, but was kept in- 
formed by telephone of all that went on. From the reports he gathered 
that things were not going quite as he had planned, and he blamed himself 
bitterly for his lack of foresight. When he realized that they were taking 
an ominous turn, he remained in practically constant communication with 
the officials. , 

By half-past eleven, half an hour before the ceremony was due to begin, 
the place was a pandemonium. Some of the crowd had begun to lose their 
tempers as they pushed and elbowed one another for the front places. There 
was a fearful din, made up of their curses, raucous laughter, the shouts of 
hawkers, the wailing of babies and the songs of drunks. The air was thick 


with an acrid smell of mixed sweat, liquor, tobacco and trampled grass. 
K 
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Several women fainted and one man had a fit close to the best patronized 
bar, causing a momentary counter-attraction. Ambulances were hastily 
summoned. 

It was then that Paul arrived. 

He had come partly from curiosity, and also because deep down he had 
an insistent feeling that he was necessary there ; that his part in this strange 
drama was not yet complete. By the time he reached the Field this feeling 
had grown intolerably oppressive. He felt numbed, and stared at the 
disgusting scene for some time without the least emotion. Then he 
walked across and took up his stand at the back of the crowd, like an actor 
calmly waiting in the wings for his inevitable cue. 

All at once he was aware that some change had come over the place. 
He puzzled, trying to make out what it was, and then realized that the 
hubbub had almost ceased. Those who were at the bars hurriedly finished 
their drinks and streamed across towards the enclosure. He looked at his 
watch and saw there were only five minutes to go. 

Suddenly there were shouts of ‘‘ Make way, please!” on his right. The 
crowd writhed and twisted, and four squat figures popped out into the 
enclosure. They scuttled across to the sliding doors of the Death House, 
and began to erect their tripods and adjust their cameras. The crowd 
watched them, silent and fascinated. 

There was a momentary burst of confused shouting and a whine of 
wheels spinning. Everyone turned round ; but it was only a van, with 
further supplies for the bars, in difficulties in the mud. 

mer began to whimper close to him, and was hastily hushed by its 
mother. 

Far away in the distance a clock slowly struck twelve. The suspense 
became unbearable. Then a loud jarring and squeaking of rollers broke 
the silence, as the sliding doors were slowly pushed open. 

A portly figure in a tight, shiny blue suit came out and faced the crowd. 
He took a leisurely look round, and began importantly : 

“IT am sorry to say it has been reported to me that a number of pick- 
pockets are at work among you, and several articles of value have been 
missed ; so will everyone keep a sharp eye on their pockets, please ? ” 

He paused and became ingratiating. | 

“ And now, ladies and gents, I have to announce that we are quite 
ready to commence when you are ; so will you all come along, please ? and 
have your tickets ready to hand in at the door.” 

He stepped to one side and stood waiting, gently rubbing his hands. 
os % the photographers spoke to him in an undertone. He nodded and 
smiled. 


There was a scuffle near the gangway, and he took a couple of steps 
towards it, still smiling. 

“* Easy there, please ; no need to hurry; there’s plenty of time for 
everyone. 


But he had misunderstood things. The crowd were afraid and were 
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pushing backwards, not forwards. He waited and watched them for a 
moment and then strolled back to the camera-man, with whom he tried to 
keep up an unconcerned conversation. After about five minutes he 
advanced again, vexed and a little nervous. 

“ Here, I didn’t mean you to take what I said as serious as all that. I only 
meant not to come all of a rush. So step up somebody, please ; it’s time we 
got going. There’s nothing to be frightened of.” 

He stood there awkwardly, not quite knowing what to do. Another five 
minutes passed. Then he turned abruptly and went back into the Death 
House. Voices could be heard arguing inside. 

And now the crowd began to grow restless, and to suspect that nothing 
was going to happen after all. They started fidgeting and muttering. One 
or two, who were very drunk, and who had up to this moment been 
buoyed up by excitement, suddenly collapsed, and were helped away. The 
photographers looked at one another hopelessly and began packing up their 
cameras. 

All at once the official reappeared, but this time he was not alone. His 
companion had a florid, bony face and red hair, and was easily recognized 
as a sergeant in the army. He strode right up to the crowd, and addressed 
them in a loud, bullying tone. 

“‘ Here, what’s the matter with the lot of you ? Got the wind up at the 
last moment ? Now just you get a move on, will you? We’re not going to 
wait about all day.” 

A hostile murmur came from the crowd and suddenly someone spoke 
up. 
Pi All right, Ginger ; keep your hair on! Wouldn’t you like to give us a 
demonstration ? ” 

The sergeant turned on him in a flash. 

** You shut your mouth, will you! If I have any more of this, I’ll close 
the doors immediately ! ”’ 

It was then, in these fatal words, that Paul recognized his cue. There 
was a roaring in his head, and he began blindly fumbling his way through 
the crowd. Vaguely he was aware of shouts all round him. 

“Hi, stop ! There’s a gentleman wants to go in.” 

‘ Let the gentlernan through, please ! ” 

He felt eager hands helping him along, and all the time he kept repeating 
to himself : : s. ‘ 

** Quick, before it’s too late ! I’ll do it this time ; this time I'll do it for 
sure.” : 

He stumbled over the ropes into the enclosure, and walked unsteadily 
towards the officials. The sergeant beamed on him. 

“ Well, sir, you’re a bit late making up your mind, aren’t you ? But never 
mind. Kindly come this way ; and may I have your ticket, please ? 

“T’m very sorry, but I haven’t got one.” i 

‘‘ What d’ you mean, you haven’t got one ? 

“TI had one, but I tore it up.” 
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“Here, you don’t expect us to believe that, do you? And what’s the 
good of coming here without a ticket ? ”’ 

He was wild with exasperation and disappointment. 

‘“ Can’t I possibly go in without one ? ” 

“No, you can not ; and what’s more you can clear off quick, and stop 
wasting our time with arguing.” 

There were angry shouts from the crowd. 

‘* What’s up ? ” 

‘‘ Why don’t they let him in?” 

“ Bloke hasn’t got a ticket.” 

“ Here, take this ! ” 

“‘ Here’s one for him ! ” 

Paul looked round and saw a yellow card held out to him. The sergeant 
pounced on it. 

v None of that, now ! You know very well the tickets are not transfer- 
able.” 

A roar of fury from the crowd greeted his words. 

Suddenly startled, Paul looked full at them, and then he saw that they 
were no longer human, but a vast pack of wolves waiting for the kill. Their 
burning eyes were fastened hungrily on him, and their mouths were 
dripping with saliva. 

He screamed with terror, and turned and ran for his life towards the 
back of the building. Behind him he heard a long howl of despair, as the 
pack realized they had been cheated of their prey. 

What followed is, of course, well known. The mob, enraged beyond 
endurance and maddened by the poisonous liquor, charged over the ropes. 
Someone dashed up with tins of petrol, and amid shrieks and cheers hurled 
it over the building. ‘There were cries of “‘ Stand back!”’, a puff of black 
smoke, and the conflagration had begun. Unfortunately, however, they 
were not content with burning down the Death House, but resolved to 
wreak their vengeance on the President himself. They poured out of the 
Field and down into the town, easily overpowering the few police who 
attempted to resist them. They burst open the doors of the Presidency, 
and swarmed in. They found the President in his study. He was lying 
face-downwards on the floor, his heavy revolver still in his hand. In their 
exasperation they battered and kicked his body, and relieved him of his 
gold watch and other valuables. 
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IX. Thalia, or The Muse of Comedy. 


By THOMAS DERRICK. 
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“QUEENS, NOW” 
By HELEN MORAN 


. . . Your letters are all real, just the tangled road children walked before you, 
some of them to the end, and others but a little way, even as far as the fork in the 
road. That Mrs. Browning fainted, we need not read Aurora Leigh to know, 
when she lived with her English aunt ; and George Sand “ must make no noise in her 
Grandmother’s bedroom.” Poor children | Women, now, queens, now! And one 
in the Eden of God. I guess they both forget that now, so who knows but we, 
little stars from the same night, stop twinkling at last ? Take heart, little sister, 
twilight is but a short bridge, and the moon stands at the other end. If we can 
only get to her ! Yet, if she sees us fainting, she will put out her yellow hands.* 


ARM with the compassion of her spirit, these words glow with 
life, more than seventy years after they were written. She, and 
the two she mentions, and many others, have crossed the short 
bridge ; and, queens, now, perhaps they are one in the Eden of 
God. Would they have taken heart, these little sisters, if they could have 
known how long and brightly their stars would shine in this, our night ? 

Emily Dickinson was born in 1830. Jane Austen, having been dead 
only thirteen years, was not very famous. George Sand was twenty-six, 
and preparing to go to Paris. Elizabeth Barrett, who was twenty-four, 
had not beni to mention Mr. Browning’s name in her letters. A few weeks 
after Emily Dickinson was born, Charlotte Bronté, shy, awkward and 
forlorn, arrived at school, “ dressed in the outlandish garments thought 
suitable by Aunt Branwell for little girls of fourteen.” Her sister Emily 
remained at home : she was twelve then. Only two years later, in Amherst, 
Massachusetts, Mrs. Alcott presented her husband with a second daughter: 
they named her Louisa. It was quite a long time before there was a little 
girl called Alice Thompson. She was born in England, in 1850. 

There is no logical literary reason for grouping these people together. 
Although born within a hundred years of one another, they are not literary 
fauna of the same species. Direct comparison of their works would be 
futile. Nor is it well to imagine their present abode too literally. Arguments 
might arise among those who understand such matters and feel able to 
define Heaven clearly and state the entrance requirements accurately. 
Although Emily Dickinson might pass fairly rigid entrance tests, it 
would be risky even in her case to ascribe too definite an abiding place 
to her. She had decided views of her own: 

I never felt at home below 
And in the handsome skies 
I shall not feel at home 

I know, 

I don’t like Paradise. 


*Letters of Emily Dickinson, New and Revised Edition, Edited by Mabel Loomis Todd : 
Harper and Brothers. : 
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_ Perhaps she does find her Eden 


ni eet ee so lonesome 


Bright Wednesday afternoons. 


but it would be an intrepid literary host who arranged an entertai 

for her, gathering Great Ones together on paper ; ais certainly the reve? 
est of hosts would have his hands full if he invited Jane, Aurore, Charlotte 
the two Emilys, Louisa and Alice, to some Celestial Cocktail Party. 

Mention any of their names in the presence of any intelligent, educated 
person, and the light of comprehension dawns immediately. These are 
household names, familiar from earliest childhood ; known ; accepted. 
But the truth is that we know very little about them—‘“ we” with the 
possible exception of Mr. George Saintsbury and a few others of equal 
years and experience. This statement may sound absurd ; but the test 
is simple—try it on yourself. How many of these writers have you 
read within the past ten years ? Jane Austen : ah, yes, dear Jane Austen, 
Pride and Prejudice, and Emma, and Persuasion: or else there is the 
courage to say that you think she and Thackeray were greatly over-rated, 
and can’t quite see why all the fuss. . . George Sand? Oh, advance 
guard, wore trousers, smoked cigars, friend of De Musset, Chopin, Sainte- 
Beuve, and others ; lived in a very interesting time in Paris ; wrote. . . 
wrote. . . Indiana. . . eh. . . ah and others ; yes, remarkable woman. Char- 
lotte Bronté—ane Eyre ; wonderful book. (It isn’t.) Emily Bronté ? Poet, 
delightful ; wrote Last Lines; and Wuthering Heights (and here the eyes 
soften and the voice drops a tone into deeper interest), although per- 
haps she didn’t write it. . . but no matter; none the less great. Mrs. 
Browning? Ah, Sonnets from the Portuguese ; wife of Robert; invalid ; 
very romantic and all, life in Italy, there was a play, recently, Cedric 
Hardwicke splendid as the father, Gwen Francon-Davies—Katherine 
ell you say, in New York ?—and was she good ? (Better than the 
play ! 

Rad Emily Dickinson. A poet, a “‘ discovery” of comparatively recent 
years. A bit modern, unusual—but what good reading! She wasted no 

words, that woman. (True ; and she wrote some excellent doggerel, with 
a lilt admirable for singing by the Salvation Army on the street corners.) 
A sort of recluse, wasn’t she ?—with some mysterious love affair, before 
she retired from the world? 

If the test has fallen too far short of the mark, there is no need to 
continue with these pages. I do not profess to know these my friends, 
_ do not call them great, have nothing new to say about them. Some of them 
are indeed mine. I cherish them as one does any dear human acquaintance. 

Well, once upon a time, there was a little girl, ten years old. She wrote 


in her journal : 
Sept. 1st.—Father asked us what was God’s noblest work. Anna said men, but 
I said babies. Men are often bad ; babies never are. We had a long talk, and I felt 
better for it, and cleared up. We had bread and fruit for dinner . . . .. 
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Thurs., 11th.—Mr. Parker Pillsbury came, and we talked about the poor slaves. 
I had a music lesson with Miss P. I hate her, she is so fussy. I ran in the wind and 
played be a horse, and had a lovely time in the woods with Anna and Lizzie... . 
It rained when I went to bed and made a pretty noise on the roof. 

Sunday, 21st—. . . Anna and I got supper. In the eve I read Vicar of Wake- 
field. I was cross to-day, and I cried when I went to bed. I made good resolutions, 
and felt better in my heart. If only I Rept all I make, I should be the best girl in 
the world. But I don’t, and am so very bad. 


Poor child ! Most people know her. If the true aim of literature is “‘ adding to 
the sum of human knowledge ”’, then her works were not literature ; if it be 
the enrichment of human life, then she is great, for if all the children who 
have read and loved her books were placed end to end they would reach— 
beyond the moon, probably. One hundred years after her birth, Louisa M. 
Alcott remains one of the world’s best sellers. Even before she died, her 
books were translated into half the important languages of the world. The 
sad thing is that she wanted to write one book of her own, aside from the 

t-boilers necessary to keep her family going, due to the impractical 
idealism of a vegetarian (although doubtless lovable) father. 

At twenty-five she read the life of Charlotte Bronté, and was greatl 
moved byit. At that time, she herself was keeping the family going wi 
the most melodramatic of her writings, for which she received five or 
ten dollars. Her works had not been translated into any foreign language, 
and the ten thousand dollar income of her later years was far from being 
realized. Sewing and teaching were still necessary. On reading of Char- 
lotte Bronté’s life, she wrote in her journal : : 

A very interesting, but sad one. So full of talent ; and after working so long, 
just as success, love and happiness come along, she dies. 

Wonder if I shall ever be famous enough for people to care to read my story and 
struggles. I can’t be a C.B., but I may do a little something yet. 


She was never a C.B., but she did a little something. How much more 
she might have done, it is idle to speculate. She felt the same yearning 
for time and peace which Emily Bronté and Emily Dickinson felt and 
insisted upon. She felt the things Mrs. Woolf expresses so well in A 
Room of One’s Own. When she was twelve years old, she wanted that. 
In one of the little notes written to her mother (she and her mother had 
a rather touching habit of writing each other little notes), she says : 

Dearest Mother: I have tried to be more contented, and I think I have been 
more so. I have been thinking about my little room, which I suppose I shall never 
have. I should want to be there about all the time, and I think I should go there and 
sing and think. 

But I'll be contented 
With what I’ve got ; 
Of folly repented, 
Sweet is my lot. 
From your loving daughter, 
Lovy. 
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Her loving ‘‘ Marmee ” managed to arrange that room for her. Time to 
use it was scarce, but the need and desire for it never left her. The family 
moved from the house where she had her little room. Many things changed 
in her busy life ; yet, always, when the pressure of her work was great, 
she sought a room of her own—finding it, dften, in the impersonal seclusion 
of an hotel in Boston. 

Always, there was the desire to write a book of her own—aside from 
the useful and necessary ones. Until she was about forty years old, there 
was no time for it. Then, when her own health was none too good, she 
found a little leisure. Her beloved mother was dying, slowly. During the 
long nights of vigil by her bed, Louisa sat in the candle-light and wrote 
furiously on her own book. It was too late. The fires of whatever genius 
she might have had were long since quenched by necessity. She was 
advised not to publish the book. Her name, potent as it was then by 
reason of her success, was not powerful enough to obscure her publishers’ 
judgment about The Cost of an Idea. She did not give up easily. Eventually 
the book was published, but it was a mistake ; and yet, in spite of this and 
other disappointments and sorrows, her later years were reasonably peace- 
ful. During the last few of them, she, who at the age of ten said babies 
were God’s noblest work, at last achieved a baby of her own. Her sister 
died in Italy (not quite according to Little Women, for the book is not 
taken straight from life) and left her a little girl. She loved it. 

Emily Dickinson was born two years earlier than Louisa M. Alcott, and 
not very far away. Each lived the same number of years, one dying 
two years later than the other. Background and environment were not 
totally unlike ; yet there the similarity ends. The State of Massachusetts 
was larger in those days than it is now. These two did not meet and become 
friends, as well they might have done. But Emily Dickinson did not 
labour under the same difficulties. She wrote : 


Publication is the auction 

Of the mind of man, 

Poverty be justifying 

For so foul a thing. 

Sell the Royal Air 

In the parcel. Be the merchant 
Of Heavenly Grace, 

But reduce no human spirit 
To disgrace of price. 


Of course she wrote other and more beautiful things. Common sense 
and exquisite perfection of phrase were characteristic of all of them ; and 
one has only to read her letters to know how human she was. Once, she 
was expecting friends to call. There was a knock at the door. Her sister 
answered it. “ My hope,” wrote Emily, “ put out a petal.” This incident 
does not fit with all legends of Emily Dickinson, the chill New England 
recluse. Her niece, Martha Dickinson Bianchi, writes quite reasonably : 
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There has been undue stress laid on her avoidance of what Emerson calls “ those 
devastators of the day.” She was never wantonly a recluse, nor did she know she 
was one. She ran from people because time was precious and the Declaration of 
Independence promised her the right to happiness where she found it. How well 
her sister Lavinia knew it was no renunciation to fly from many of the situations she 
faced in Emily’s stead. Emily’s poems came, and she let them in, while Lavinia, 
hearing a knock, “‘ opened the door to traffic with a berry woman.” 

The world Emily was running from was not the world of now. It was a small 
country village “ drifted deep in Parian ” all the winter long, asmall country village 
all the dusty summer through—with its births and deaths, spites, ministerial taking- 
sides, early tea, religious revivals in season, or the panic of unexpected relatives 
driving up for uninvited visits. All of which became empty and arduous beside that 
inner society peopled by the Brownings, “ Immortality,” “ Eternity,” and Brontés 
and all the rest of her intimates. 


Many things in her life have been unduly magnified. The long-suffer- 
ing Lavinia, being near her size, stood patiently while the seamstress fitted 
Emily’s dresses on her. To spare Emily’s delicate nature even this slight 
distress to her modesty, it has been said. Possibly—for modesty was the 
fashion in those days, and even excessive degrees of it were greatly admired. 
But geniuses in the home have certain privileges ; Lavinia was a most 
loving and unselfish sister ; and, quite aside from delicate sensibilities, 
who wouldn’t be glad to have someone else to take over the ordeal of 
“fittings” ? Emily Dickinson was intelligent ; her wit was keen, her 
humour swift-flashing. In her own way she was quite wordly : 


If roses had not faded and frosts had never come, and one had not fallen here 
and there whom I could not waken, there were no need of other Heaven than the one 
below—and if God had been here this summer and seen the things that I have seen I 
guess that He would think His paradise superfluous. . . . Pardon my sanity, 
Mrs. Holland, in a world insane, and love me if you will, for I had rather be loved 
than to be a king in earth or a lord in Heaven. Thank you for your sweet note. . . . 
I kiss my paper here for you and Dr. Holland—and would it were cheeks instead. 


That is scarcely the letter of a person inordinately shy. Nor would a 
prudish person, living in her day, have appreciated George Sand as Emily 
Dickinson did. 

George Sand is another one about whom there has been much exaggera- 
tion. She had tremendous vitality, and possessed, to an unusual degree, 
what is called the “ courage of her convictions.” She loved people, loved 
life—and lived it, drinking deep of every cup. The essential mother, 
she was not always fortunate in her children. Solange, her daughter, 
was spared much of the unhappiness which had been the lot of the small 
Aurore Dupin; but Solange was not the ideal daughter. De Musset, 
who may well be called one of her children, rewarded her poorly—and 
yet some of his best writing was done, too literally, at her expense (spiritual 
expense—for she would not mind the other.) The case of Chopin was a 
little different. There the world, at least, acknowledges its debt of gratitude 
to her. The tale is told of how she bundled him off to Majorca, and settled 
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him and her other children in rooms of the deserted monastery, managing 


even in those circumstances, to achieve the domesticity demanded by her 
home-loving nature. On a sunny afternoon, she betook herself and the 
eg off to the nearest town to purchase supplies, leaving Chopin 
alone. 


The storm, tropical in its violence, as storms can be on that island, 


_ came on suddenly. Alone, terrified, Chopin sat at his piano. Hours later, 


> 


George returned, drenched but cheerful. Along the winding old corridors, 
she rushed towards the magnificent, sombre and haunting sounds from the 
piano. There sat Chopin, tears streaming down his tense white face as 
he played. She exclaimed in alarm. He could not speak at once ; and then 
he said, “ But no—it is not possible ! You were dead ! I saw you dead ! ” 
And thus he had composed his funeral march. 

George Sand is now remembered more for those things than for her 
novels, yet this amazing woman found the time to write ninety-six of them 
(and not such bad ones either), to say nothing of a few plays and more 
ephemeral journalistic writings. Her life was very full ; there were friends, 
loved ones and family ; she acquired again the beloved home of her child- 
hood, and there, during the last years of her long life, she gathered people 
around her as she loved to do. When, at last, those small white hands were 
still in death, perhaps she could balance her account with life, and call it 
even. If her books are not remembered, it is doubtful if she would care. 

There is another one more likely to be remembered for her life than 
for her writing. This is Mrs. Browning. It is barely possible that the pre- 


- sent tendency toward the romantic may again bring her Sonnets from the 


Portuguese into favour ; but in these days it is not easy to dare very much 
for love—or at least, not easy to speak of it; and shy youngsters keep 
quiet about the sonnets. To express open admiration for Shakespeare 
is permissible ; but of course, he is Shakespeare. To some of us, being 


_ older, the reading of her poetry reveals new beauties, even though we too 


may look a little guilty if we are caught at it. 

There was a remarkable vigour about Mrs. Browning, for all her invalid- 
ism. After all, there is much to be said for being an invalid (this is not to 
belittle her actual suffering ; but invalidism was more respectable in her 
time and not without its advantages.) Given a keen and active mind, a 


" great deal of the world can be seen from a couch. If the view is oblique, 
" it is none the less interesting. And it was no frail spirit that wrote this : 


I tell you hopeless grief is passionless ; 
That only men incredulous of despair, 
Half taught in anguish, through the midnight air 
Beat upward to God’s throne in loud access 
Of shrieking and reproach. Full desertness 
In souls as countries lieth silent-bare 
Under the blanching, vertical eye-glare 
Of the absolute Heavens. . 
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How fortunate Elizabeth Barrett Browning was compared to the bright, 
solitary one who wrote : 
Vain are the thousand creeds 
That move men’s hearts ; unutterably vain ; 
and this : 
But when the days of golden dreams had perish’d 
And even despair was powerless to destroy ; 
Then did I learn how existence could be cherish’d, 
Strengthened and fed without the aid of joy. 


Then did I check the tears of useless passion— 
Weaned my young soul from yearning after thine ; 
Sternly denied its burning wish to hasten 
Down to that tomb already more than mine. 


And, even yet, I dare not let it languish, 
Dare not indulge in memory’s rapturous pain ; 
Once drinking deep of that divinest anguish, 
How could I seek the empty world again ? 


They say that Emily Bronté could not have written Wuthering Heights ; 
that she, in her secluded, shrinking life, could not have known these things ; 
that her maligned brother, Branwell, wrote the book, giving to it the 
magnificence of its sweep and fire and depth. It does not matter very 
much. We have the book. Possibly he did write it. We have her poems, 
too ; possibly it was Branwell who gave the poems their passionate univer- 
sality. He was her brother. She knew and loved him, long after the rigours 
of Charlotte’s bitter Puritanism turned aside. In Emily Bronté’s short 
life there was much that was yielding and beautiful, although never was 
her yielding weak. She was firm enough in her disowning of the world ; 
and, considering her world, there must be few to blame her. Emily Dickin- 
son looked upon her world, and found it good but in many respects tire- 
some and too trivial. If she had reason to withdraw from it, how much 
greater was Emily Bronté’s need to seek the wide sweep of moor, the 
simple bloom of heather and swift, unconscious flight of birds ! 

Charlotte was Emily’s sister. She wrote a book tremendously appealing 
to men, piling Ossa upon Pelion of disaster and injustice upon the frail 
shoulders of a down-trodden little governess, a person of the most admirable 
character and ideals. Any man in the world would wish to protect such 
virtue—his growth in stature thereby would be almost definitely per- 
ceptible. Very seldom in the history of English literature has there been 
anything to equal, much less exceed, the superlatives of emotion and 
language in Fane Eyre. Women (unless they are so unfortunate as to be 
troubled by a little imp of humorous detachment) can put themselves 
in the place of that deserving heroine and triumph with her in the end. 
Men can despise the villainous Mr. Rochester and feel that blindness 
served him jolly well right for not coming to his senses earlier. Therefore, 
Jane Eyre has lasted down the years. How well it would have lasted, 
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had Charlotte not been the sister of Emily and a member of the extra- 
ordinary family, we cannot know. In the light of modern psychology 
Charlotte reduces almost too easily to a “case history.’ It is easier to 
pity than to love her ; and we can be glad that for a little while, at the last 
she was happy. ' 

Jane Austen considered marriage “‘a great improver”’ of women ; 
and she remarked with her usual sagacity, that “ single women have 
a dreadful propensity for being poor.” 

Slowly and with reluctance do | approach any mention of Jane Austen. 
The community of her admirers is a closed one. When an alien enters, 
barriers of superciliousness arise almost immediately. People who love 
her are downright touchy on the subject. You may not have to appreciate 
any of their other loves, you may hate their cats, ignore their amiable 


family dog ; but about Jane Austen. . . hm, well, it is a blind spot in you, 


7 


and leaves you inevitably a trifle beyond the pale. The worst of it is that 
no one can tell you why this is so. You get Jane Austen, or you don’t ; 
and if you don’t, it is a pity. Reams have been written on the subject 
(although no one has done for her what Mr. Benson has done for the 
Brontés). The highest honours should go to Mr. Kipling, for one of the 
briefest and most telling bits of criticism in our language. He said Jane 
tm “left awful issue in the shape of one son, and ’is name is ’enery 
ames.” 
People writing about her do not always agree, for the simple reason 


that it is impossible to convey the inherently personal quality of one’s 
‘love for her. Even the late John Bailey, temperate, mellow and perhaps 
‘the best of those who have written at length about Jane Austen, admits 


that her letters are not among the few that can stand alone. Yet, of those 
who know her, who would spare the letters, illumined as they are with 


innumerable tiny mosaics, exquisitely designed for our amusement ? For 
‘instance, Mr. Heathcote’s “ genteel little accident” when hunting : he had 
dismounted “to lead his horse over a hedge or a house or something,” 


and the horse had been so awkward as to tread upon him. 
Critics have a way of dissolving into paeans of praise when they write 


_of Jane Austen. Perhaps this is not surprising ; extremes may be necessary 


to penetrate the density of those who fail to appreciate her. One of them 


goes so far as to say, ““ Nobody who likes Jane Austen can be wholly bad 
or wholly stupid.” It is more surprising to find the well-disposed critics 
disagreeing and misunderstanding one another. Mr. David Rhydderch, 


in a recent book, is by no means satisfied with the others, not even with 


John Bailey : 


And John Bailey, though he knew the whole story with its gleanings of a hundred 
years, thought it “ all came to very little,” and said, “she did nothing of interest 
except the writing of her books.” But how Mr. Sar = ai [here he names a well- 
known living critic, who must be nameless in this paper] could say, knowing so 
much, that no critic on Jane Austen would find his essay complicated by biogra- 


phy we do not understand. 
i: 
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I find it incomprehensible that anyone should not understand this clear 
statement ; and, in spite of his own evidence, I am forced to believe that 
Mr. Rhydderch did understand it, for he himself says, “‘ to biographers 
who require meaty subjects, she presents too tame a diet.” But much must 
be forgiven Mr. Rhydderch : for when he was very young, he said Jane 
Austen’s novels were fit only for women and children; and he admits 
honestly that forty years must pass before one can appreciate them ; and 
makes the amend honourable, if not efficient, by singing her praises sin- 
cerely, if a trifle chaotically, in this book.* 

Jane Austen could never be famous for the plots of her novels. ‘They are 
not startling. All of them move surely toward one end, where the characters 
are neatly tied in parcels with neat matrimonial ribbons. Her characters are 
types. But Jacob Wassermann, writing in an entirely different connection 
says, something pertinent to this : 

We act as though life were infinitely spendthrift in its creation of types. Not at 
all. Old forms are used again, former experiments resumed. Similar combinations 
yield similar results. 

Even so, Jane Austen’s books could never have lasted without their singu- 
lar, individual charm. For those who feel it, for those to whom her exqui- 
site irony appeals, her pages are as rich in iridescent colour as the flashing 
wings of a humming-bird—and as vibrant with life. 

Jane Austen was, perhaps, the greatest of the eight called to my mind 
by Emily Dickinson’s letter. She was the oldest—in date of birth, not 
in length of life. Alice Thompson, the youngest, is better known to us as 
that gracious lady, Alice Meynell; a star who has but recently crossed 
the short bridge of twilight. She, like Emily Dickinson, felt no grave 
necessity to write for the support of her family ; she, too, could take infinite 
pains, until each word emerged right and shining. She left comparatively 
little writing ; and even that is slight. Legends grow up around her, too ; 
but her own lines might well have been written Zo her : 

She walks—the lady of my delight— 
A shepherdess of sheep. 

Her flocks are thoughts. She keeps them white ; 
She guards them from the steep. 


She feeds them on the fragrant height, 
And folds them in for sleep. 


Poor children; women once; queens now—safe folded, somewhere, for 
tranquil sleep. 


ee ene 
*Fane Austen, Her Life and Art. By David Rhydderch. With an int ° 
Huxley. Cape : 7s. 6d. f an introduction by Leonard 
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PARNASSUS IN TAVISTOCK SQUARE 


By ALAN PRYCE-JONES 


R. JOHN SPARROW lately complained that the critics no 

longer weigh the value of a new poem in its kind, but discuss 

whether or no the kind is legitimate. Clearly the arguments 
raised by somebody’s wicked and meaningless remark: That 
isn’t poetry! can only tussle with the question of method, for the fact 
that there is any argument at all makes it impossible to weigh the poem 
simply as a poem. But it ought to be equally clear that herein there is 
no argument ; there are only opinions. Whether the poet is Mr. T. 5. 
Eliot or Lord Tennyson or Geoffrey Chaucer, his approach to poetry 
is necessarily just the same. The same poor little collection of thoughts, 
the same dictionary, serve for all the poets, lumped together into the 
same charabanc for Parnassus. Unfortunately the charabanc stops on 
the way, and it is the critics’ duty to tell the poets where they get off, 
not whether they have got on. 

A further confusion arises in the appreciation of new poetry because all 
the public, even the most intelligent, is really looking for “‘ bits to remem- 
ber”. What it hopes to find—however unpromising the search—is : 

My hand delights to trace unusual things, 
And deviates from the known and common way ; 
Nor will in fading silks compose 
Faintly the inimitable rose. 
and what it is likely to get, at any rate from the volume* in front of 
me now, is: 
Lucretius could not credit centaurs ; 
Such bicycle he deemed asynchronous. 
‘“ Man superannuates the horse. . . .” 
Then, when they read lines like these last, many give a great cackle of 
laughter. That isn’t poetry ! is said again ; and a poet who, if he were not 
a poet, would be admitted to be quite a clever man, is dismissed by fools 
as a perfect fool. 

But it is quite another matter to find a retort when somebody says : 
That isn’t good poetry ! To attack or defend a piece of poetry on general 
poetic principles is, in the first place, impossible because there are no 
general principles of poetry. Below the large utterance of a really great 
critic, moreover, there is not anything whatever to say about poetry as an 
abstract. It may be assessed as a function of the soul, but not as the trans- 
lation of thought into metre. Even Mr. Edmund Wilson, who is one of 
the most intelligent critics of modern poetry, cannot discover a touchstone 
by which we can be certain whether a particular poem is a real child of the 
Muse or a plausible foundling. So that when somebody says : That isn't 


*New Signatures. The Hogarth Press. 3s. 6d. 
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good poetry ! the most devastating answer is simply : How do you know? 
In the last resort therefore, faced by a volume like New Signatures, the 
critic has to rely on his instinct, to treat his contemporaries as if they were 
being pulled out of a hat along with Landor and Herrick and Piers Plowman 
—secondarily contemporaries, and primarily poets. 

The instinct of this critic is baffled on the first page by Mr. Auden. 
He is, no doubt, a poet worth reading, yet doubtfully a poet worth reading 
twice. On the other hand no vestige of meaning attaches itself to his 
language before a second reading. Poets are not uncommmonly in this 
predicament. In a muddled way an image, a juxtaposition, pleases the 
reader ; but the end of the poem is only the end of a succession of such 
pleasures ; a general effect is wanting. If I read Mr. Auden’s Ode with 
care, still more if I read it in its context, as it is reviewed* in a chronicle 
of this number of the London Mercury, I can see what it “means ”’. But 
the poem is not the development, but the reiteration, of a metaphor ; 
the utmost of the reader is only to enjoy the journey, and to fetch up where 
he started. In what the mass of the public know as poetry : that is, the 
poetry of the nineteenth century, this would not matter so much. The 
best achievements of that age are static, the elaboration, in “ thrilling ” 
language, of a mood. Thus the Ode to a Nightingale. Or, if a poem is put 
in motion, it progresses on the system of high lights linked by explanatory 
passages. Thus Browning’s Waring. But nowadays we are not allowed to 
be thrilled by language. Although the thrill is still extraneous to the 
plain statement, it is to come intellectually, out of a metaphor, and not 
sensually, out of the sound of the words. Such is, roughly, the system 
which has produced the best “‘ modern ”’ poetry—a makeshift system which 
is no more than a reaction against those who tried to cook up Lord Tenny- 
son on Monday, made into rissoles. Poetry so written must not be static. 
It must develop the primary statement. This is where Mr. Auden fails. 
With a considerable equipment he has nothing much to say. For instance, 
in Poem, I am convinced that he is not treating words as a surréaliste 
pattern, but I am convinced of nothing else : 


For what as easy 

For what though small 
For what is well 
Because between 

To you simply 

From me I mean 


Who goes with Who 

The bedclothes say 

And I and You 

Go kissed away 

The data given 

The senses even 
i peer 
*The Orators. By W. H. Auden. Faber and Faber. 7s. 6d. 
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etc. this sort of poem is very much like Mr. Rickword’s parody of it in 
Twittingpan : 

you the one onely 

not more but one than 

two is superfluous two is 

i reminds you of me 

me reminds i of you 
Mr. Auden is not yet quite good enough to be meaningless. 

Next comes Mr. Julian Bell, who lets down this commendable volume 
with a bang—not a loud bang, but a bang—and at a length of fourteen 
pages. There is apparently at Cambridge a “‘ school ” of poetry which has 
“gone back to Pope’”’. Scorning a free charabanc, the school travels 
between the rails of the heroic couplet ; and it is not surprising if sometimes 
somebody jumps the points and “ goes back ”’ accidentally to Dryden. 

That Mr. Bell can write pleasantly his poem, Tranquillity Recollected, 
shows ; but this lies between two excursions into alexandrines—one an 
inelegant satire, one an inevocative Sill-Life. The tricks of Pope are here, 
the uncertainty of the early Dryden, but nothing of Mr. Bell. I have dis- 
covered, from reading a mildly disappointing book* in which another of 
Mr. Bell’s heroic satires appears, that, on no matter what subject be 
no matter whose satire, a little dollop of brimstone is going to be dropped, 
like a stink-bomb, on four heads : the business man telling bawdy stories, 
the cissy, the law-keeper, and anybody suspected of impotence. My chief 
compliment to Mr. Bell is that he has avoided mentioning all of these 
hack-obloquies but one. 

The following poet, Mr. Day Lewis, gives me more pleasure than any 
of his colleagues. Mr. Lewis’s last volume, From Feathers to Iron, is full 
of good things, good because his poems create each that different radiation 
which it used to be fashionable to call a message, and which we know as 
“ putting it across ”. Thus : 

Now to be with you, elate, unshared, 
My kestrel joy, O hoverer in wind, 
Over the quarry furiously at rest 
Chaired on shoulders of shouting wind. 


Where’s that unique one, wind and wing married, 
Aloft in contact of earth and ether ; 

Feathery my comet, O too often 

From Heaven harried by carrion cares ? 


No searcher may hope to flush that fleet one 

Not to be found with gun or glass, 

In old habits, last year’s hunting-ground, 

Whose beat is wind wide, whose perch a split second. 


This is how the first of Three Poems from the Magnetic Mountain begins ; 
and when later Mr. Lewis turns to satire he makes a very much better 


*Whips and Scorpions. Wishart. 6s. 
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job of it than most of those included in Whips and Scorpions—professedly 
an anthology of satirical verse from 1914 to 1931. 

It is not inopportune that satire should again be recognised by the 
anthologists. Poetry without a satiric flash in it somewhere has become 
rarer and rarer. But of those poems which are wholly satiric in purpose, 
few can be said to hold a candle even to the overrated Churchill. Mr. 
Sherard Vines, the editor of this present anthology has, for me, discovered 
a satirist, Mr. Bunting, of whose work I look forward to seeing more, 
but the shadow of the four Aunt Sallies I have already mentioned lies 
heavy on most of the rest. Lack of variety has always been the root of the 
boredom of a collection of satire, for satire never produces a variety of 
objects. Thus, the whole War only produced the General and Bogus 
Heroism ; the present Peace, only my Aunt Sallies and—up to about 1925 
—the frustrated Virgin. To anthologise satiric verse no period under two 
centuries, in fact, contains enough changes of subject. 

However, Mr. Sherard Vines leads me back to New Signatures, because 
he publishes what seems to me the most successful of Mr. Auden’s poems, 
a Birthday Ode, also part of The Orators. (The cissy and the law-keeper 
get it hot, but let that pass.) I specially like the lines which begin : 

Spring again 

In the buds, in the birds, in the bowels, in the brain 
Spring in the bedroom ventilator 

Spring in the bearing of the hotel waiter 


Mr. Auden is at his best when an idea disintegrates thus into bright 
splinters. It is not a method of writing great poetry, but it admirably covers 
the deployments of one who finds it difficult to move. 

Of Mr. William Empson’s poetry I can safely say that it is great fun, 
as well as being a superb example of twentieth-, or seventeenth-century, 
technique. Like much of Donne, it offers nothing to hurry, but discloses 
quite easily, if one gives it a little attention, a clear vision expressed with 
perfect compactness. Few poems were ever more neat, none ever in less 
of a frenzy. The poem of which I have already quoted three lines will 
show Mr. Empson’s method : 


Lucretius could not credit centaurs ; 
Such bicycle he deemed asynchronous. 
“* Man superannuates the horse ; 
Horse pulses will not gear with ours.”’ 


Johnson could see no bicycle would go ; 
“You bear yourself and the machine as well.” 
Gennets for germans sprang not from Othello, 
And Ixion rides upon a single wheel. 


Courage. Weren’t strips of heart culture seen 
Of late mating two periodicities ? 

Could not Professor Charles Darwin 

Graft annual upon perennial trees ? 
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It is no good laughing at this sort of thing. It is no good complaining that 
it is unmusical. Mr. Empson can answer that the wit of his conceits is 
set off by the bearish movement of the poem, and to show that he is musical 
when he chooses he can point to the close of a sonnet, Camping Out : 

Smoothly Madonna through-assumes the skies 

Whose vaults are opened to receive the Lord. 

No, it is we, soaring, explore galaxies ; 

Our bullet boat light’s speed by thousands flies. 

Who moves so among stars their frame unties, 

See where they blur, and die, and are outsoared. 

Of the remaining four poets, Mr. Lehmann, Mr. Plomer, Mr. Spender, 
and Mr. Tessimond, Mr. Spender is easily the best. Superficially he owes 
a good deal to Whitman, but below this almost inevitable debt he has an 
asset which none of his fellow-signatories possesses in the same degree ; 
which is an interest in human beings, not as psychic patterns or subjects 
for a bizarre vivisectionist, but as objects for the more poetic emotion 
of pity. Instead of the faded ends of what is commonly called tragic, of 
what has been staled almost out of reality : the death of the young, the 
hopelessness of love—themes which need the highest genius to lift them 
out of repetitiousness—Mr. Spender finds pity (which in poetry does 
not imply condolence) for the blind, for those whom he exhorts to : 

Count your eyes as jewels and your valued sex 

then count the sun and the innumerable coined light 

sparkling on waves and spangled under trees. 

It is too late to stay in great houses. . . .; 
that is, for those who are ashamed of their strength. And at the same time 
it appears from The Funeral, he allows himself a new range of emotion by 
viewing the human world as a collectivist. “ No more are they haunted 
by the individual grief”. . . The Cambridge poets are nothing if not 
up to date. 

Both Mr. Plomer’s poems are taken from his latest volume of verse*, 
which also includes some of the satires in Whips and Scorpions. 'They appear 
to belong, as the work of Mr. Lehmann belongs, to that category of poetry 
which is “ quite all right ”—the sort of poetry that an eager reader might 
tear out of a magazine (or rather cut carefully out) and send to a friend. 
And lastly, in more senses than one, comes Mr. Tessimond. ; 

So much for a sketch of an anthology to which several of the contributors, 
to my knowledge, are well under thirty. They are notable, if for nothing 
else, for the eagerness with which they avoid poetising. Every poem, even 
the least successful, offers an original position, whereas in the past when 
anthology poems were bad, they were usually bad on one of half a dozen 
patterns. Now, good or bad, they have something to say, and something, 
however obscure, apparently obvious to, anyway, the writer. The reader's 
receptive faculties, then, have to be sharpened. Certainly the technique of 


*The Fivefold Screen, By William Plomer. Hogarth Press. 10s. 6d. 
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reading Tom Moore will not get anything out of the new signatories ; 
but with the help of Mr. Michael Roberts’s excellent introduction most 
of these poems will not prove really difficult. This must be emphasized, 
for although anybody interested in modern poetry will buy this book, it is a 
golden opportunity to those who fight shy of modern poetry to begin. At 
least three of the poets included will be, are indeed already, important ; 
and this is, so far as I know, the only published anthology of its kind. 
It is possible to complain that too much attention has been paid to Cam- 
bridge, a city that has nursed almost every poet herein included ; but when 
we consider that here is a volume of forty-three poems without one con- 
ventional moan, without one catalogue of female charms, without one 
dainty lyric, without one confession of faith, without one word about what 
usually needs a sonnet to express ; but which at the same time offers 
beauty—beauty with a minimum of the power-of-the-machine jargon— 
wit, and a perfectly natural acceptance of the fact that we are living in ~ 
1932, neither before nor after, you will surely concede that three-and- 
sixpence is not too much to ask for it 


t53 


GEORGE CRABBE 


Dec. 24, 1754—Feb. 3, 1832 
By MAY OTTLEY 


OUR poets, each destined to hold his own unique place in the 
House of Fame, occupied for a brief period, during the eighth 
decade of the eighteenth century, a singularly interesting and 
significant position. ‘To the eyes of most of their contemporaries, 
Cowper, Burns, Crabbe, and Blake—even Blake—appeared but as four of 
a crowd of verse-makers, eager to wear their laurels. To the superficial 
scrutiny of a critic, no four poets could seem more dissimilar. Yet to these 
four fell the special task of building the bridge between the so-called 
Classical tradition of the eighteenth century and the Romantic revival of 
the early nineteenth century. And, of the four, the least distinguished and 
the least known has come to be recognised as the father of realistic poetry, 
as—1in a special sense—the poet-painter of English country life and nature : 
Yet Truth sometimes will lend her noblest fires, 
And decorate the verse herself inspires. 
This fact in virtue’s name let Crabbe attest, 
Though nature’s sternest poet, yet the best. 
Byron was a truer judge and seer than Hazlitt, who closes his extraordinary 
outburst of spleen and blind censure with the prophecy, part of which was 
to be fulfilled in a sense far other than he foresaw :—“ Mr. Crabbe’s writ- 
ings . . . will remain ‘ as a thorn in the side of poetry,’ perhaps for a century to 
come |” But the thorn pre-supposes the rose, though it be only the lowly, 
fragrant ‘“‘ Dunwich rose,” as familiar to Crabbe as the yellow horned 
poppy, the teazle, the “‘ salt lavender that lacks perfume,” and the “ green- 
fringed cup-moss ” with its “scarlet tip.” “ My descriptions,” says 
Cowper, “are all from Nature; not one of them is second-handed.” 
“The Flemish masters,”’ wrote St. Beuve, “ have met their match,” an 
astute and wise appreciation, more applicable perhaps to Crabbe than to 
Cowper, Burns or Blake. hed 
For, to the reader, and to the student of human nature, the abiding inter- 
est of Cowper must always lie in his own haunting, tragic personality 
rather than in even the most vividly descriptive passages. The inner 
struggles of that tormented spirit—revealed in poetry, in hymns, in those 
letters of his, as absorbingly intimate and poignant as Keats’ own—these 
are what arrest and hold the reader. He has a depth of spiritual passion, 
an unquenched, unsatisfied desire for spiritual light and peace, a human 
tenderness of rare quality, known to Lamb, but for which we look almost in 
vain in Burns or Crabbe or Blake. In the most striking passages of The 
Task, such as the description of the Ouse, or of the woodman in the snow, 
for example, we catch the reflection of Cowper’s own individuality: a 
certain “ diaphanous ” quality, Landor would have named it, rather than 
any more easily recognisable mastery of poetic form or language. In him, 
the poet and his work seem to merge into one. 
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Burns occupies a very special place in this famous group. His first 
successes as a poet were merely local ; he used traditional language and 
forms ; he chose subjects familiar to his neighbours. But the very fer- 
tility of his genius was bound to overflow a wider world. He could, like 
his great predecessor, Dunbar—who, prevented by a headache from writ- 
ing, proceeded forthwith to write verses on the headache—make a poem 
about anything which came into his mind. It is this amazing faculty of 
finding poetry in all things, in the ability to clothe all things with light and 
lovely words, ‘“‘ more tuneable than lark to shepherd’s pipe ” that gives 
Burns his distinctive place in the so-called Romantic movement. He has 
nothing to do with stereotyped methods, style or form or mood. At his 
best, he is wholly spontaneous and lyrical, and it is this pure radiance and 
power of lyricism which makes him not only a very great poet, but which 
actually makes all Scottish poetry lead up to, and decline from him, as— 
we might say—all English poetry leads up to, and declines from Shakes- 
peare. He has other qualities, of course, a passionate candour, a burning 
flame of sympathy with elemental human nature and with all lowly and 
down-trodden creatures; but that which exalts him above being a 
supremely great national poet, is his matchless lift of the spirit in song. 

The Muse, nae poet ever fand her, 
Till by himsel’ he learned to wander, 
Adoun some trotting burn’s meander 
And no think lang ; 
O sweet to stray, and pensive, ponder 
A heart-felt sang. 
One of those Elizabethan poets whom Blake loved sang thus : 


Crabbéd age and youth 
Cannot live together 
But for him, there was no antagonism between the two. Age, youth ; ex- 
perience, innocence ; were they not two facets of one shining jewel ? Were 
they not both found in that mystical world of which he possessed the 
golden key ? Does not this “‘ enskied ” poet, tossing aside all conventions, 
introduce his readers to that supramundane place in which it is his habit 
to dwell? Like Coleridge and Lewis Carroll, he has the magical power of 
passing “ the bounds of true and false,” and taking us with him ; this 
dreamland is the land of reality : | 
There is no pathos in Blake’s innocent world ; he is a native of the place [writes 
Raleigh] and none of the natives sits aloof to compare and ponder. There is no 
humour ; the only laughter heard in that Paradise is the laughter of woods and 
streams and grass-hoppers and the sweet round mouths of human children. There 


the day is a festival of unceasing wonders, and the night is like the sheltering hand 
of God. 


In his work as an artist, mature brain and hand respond each to other in 
perfect equipoise of thought and art; his work as a seer is dimmed and 
obscure ; but in his radiant lyrics, and his eternal childlikeness, Blake is 
indeed the harbinger of the Spring. We do not seem to catch any responsive 
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echo in Crabbe’s spirit to any of these three, so diversified and dissimilar 
do they seem to be. 

And yet these four poets together achieved that, which disunited, could 
hardly have come to pass when and as it did. For these four together, 
without any apparently conscious effort or aim, or link one with another, 
had in fact broken down the age-long rule of rhetoric in poetry ; they had 
substituted that which to them appeared directness of approach to the 
Divine, to the supramundane, and to the world of nature and of men. 
And this they brought about, it would seem, by abolishing once and for all, 
the tyranny of the pastoral convention. With its august lineage in poetry 
and in prose, from the hands of 'Theocritus, Vergil, Boccaccio, Mantuanus, 
Marot, Jorge de Montemayor, Sannazzaro, this light of a golden age illum- 
ined the genius and the song of Spenser, of Milton, of Pope, and the 
pages of the Arcadia, of Menaphon, of Pandosto and of Rosalynde. It 
had irradiated the delicate pastorals of Fletcher and Jonson. Above all, in 
As You Like it, Shakespeare had transformed this frail and lovely thing 
into a philosophy of human life ; and his Perdita, with no hint of incon- 
gruity, took her share in one of the wisest and most profound conversations 
ever held on the relationship of art and nature. 

But that “‘ golden age ” was long past, and still the star of the shepherd 
hung in the deepening twilight of an overcivilised and sophisticated 
century. In fact, it became part of the artificial conventionalism of the 
period ; Chelsea shepherds and shepherdesses adorned the china closets 
of the rich; Sophia Primrose took her place in the family group as a 
shepherdess, “‘ with as many sheep as the painter could put in for 
nothing”; even Allan Ramsay allowed the artless freshness of his Gentle 
Shepherd to be tainted with the exotic atmosphere of the pastoral. 

It was this new attitude towards country life which attracted Dr. 
Johnson to Crabbe. He who had boldly declared that the best sight for a 
Scotchman’s eyes was the road which led to London possessed far too 
truthful a mind to allow himself to be blinded by the false light of pastoral- 
ism. In his zeal for reality, he has not a good word to say for it. “ An 
intelligent reader ”’ (he is alluding to Shenstone) “ sickens at the mention of 
the crook, the pipe, and the kid.” He classed shepherds and nymphs to- 
gether as “ exploded beings,” and condemned them all. In Crabbe he 
recognised a kindred spirit : 

He had revised The Village [writes Boswell], an admirable poem by the Reverend 
Mr. Crabbe. Its sentiments as to the false notions of rustic happiness and virtue 
were quite congenial with his own, 

And Crabbe had a helper still more powerful than Dr. Johnson. pe 
‘poet’s dreary apprenticeship, as a boy of fourteen, to a Bury St. Edmun ; 
surgeon, was followed by a similar experience at Woodbridge which wou 

have been equally dismal save for one shining guerdon, a magazine poe 
for some lines on “ Hope,” plucked from that drawer, may be, which he 
describes as full of ‘“‘ verses.” Though he returned to Aldeburgh, that 
home of his childhood, with its memories of tedious, monotonous, summer 
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days and its bitter memories of bleak winter nights on the marsh-en- 
circled quay at Slaughden, with the salt tang of the wind in his face, and 
the salt on the casks freezing his fingers, with the avowed intention of 
becoming a surgeon, yet he had no real doubt now as to his vocation. 

Inability to make his way strengthened his conviction, and buoyed up 
with high hopes, with few belongings, save a case of surgical instruments, 
three pounds, and a bundle of verses, in 1781 he made his way to London. 
At every step, failure met him. Finally, having boldly produced a small 
volume of poems at his own risk, his publisher failed, and he was face to face 
with starvation. He was in debt for his poor lodging, and had not a penny 
in the world. In despair he wrote a letter to the great statesman, who, with 
Dr. Johnson, by sheer strength and fullness of personal character, domi- 
nates the life and history of the latter half of the eighteenth century. 
Burke was immersed in the stress of the final struggle with Lord North, 
but he did not tear up the begging letter of an unknown youth : 

I am one of those outcasts [wrote Crabbe], without a friend, without employ- 
ment and without bread. I had a father (poor drudge of a so-called salt-master !) 
who gave me a better education than his broken fortunes would have allowed. . . . 
In April last, I came to London with three pounds, and flattered myself this would 
be sufficient to supply me with the common necessaries of life, till my abilities 
should procure me more . . . I knew little of the world . . . I wrote, and fancied 
perfection in my compositions ; when I wanted bread, they promised me affluence. 
. . . Time, reflection and want have shown me my mistake. . . . Can you, Sir, 
in any degree aid me with propriety ?. . . . I will call upon you, Sir, to-morrow, 
and if I have not the happiness to obtain credit with you, I must submit to my fate. 

The letter sent, Crabbe paced Westminster Bridge all night, in agonised 
suspense. Would the great man be accessible ? Would the author of the 
immortal phrase, ‘‘ I must see the men, I must see the things ” prove, in 
this case, that he meant what he said ? Yes, there was no disappointment 
for Crabbe here. Not only, after paying his debts, did Burke instal him as a 
member of his family at Beaconsfield, not only did he find a printer for 
The Library and The Village ; he persuaded the Bishop of Norwich to 
ordain him ; later, an introduction to Lord Thurlow, the Chancellor, pro- 
duced from him an immediate gift of £100, followed by the presentation 
to a living. It is needless to pursue Crabbe’s fortunes further. The Parish 
Register, published in 1807, was succeeded by The Borough—containing 
some of his finest and most characteristic descriptive passages, in 1810. 
His last work, The Tales of the Hall, was printed in 1819. Six years before 
Crabbe had been given the living of Trowbridge. 
Something in him, his wholly English temperament perhaps, urged him 
back to Dryden, and in Dryden he found what he needed, the rugged 
vigour of the great poet’s rhymed couplet, the energy and directness re- 
quired for a narrative poem. In Dryden, too, he found a kindred, though 
a greater, personality, one whose most profound belief was in England and 
the literature of England. From Dryden, he moved back, across the 
centuries, to the father of all English poets, the fountain and the master of 
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all narrative verse. But here a natural hesitation took possession of our 
poet. For Chaucer, and Boccaccio too, had found some common links to 
hold together their stories and their characters, “ a point of great difficulty 
and hazard,” even to them. 

No such link as a pilgrimage, nor companionship born of flight from a 
plague-smitten city, could come Crabbe’s way. He must let his “ labours 
one by one come forth.” In one collection of his verses only does he 
deviate from this decision ; and the result was disastrous. 

. So, through his pen, was literally re-created the art of English narrative 
verse, that art which had been practically lost for four hundred years. Not 
of narrative verse alone, but verse of a special ‘‘ quality and fabric.” Its 
outstanding distinction is a vivid, unadorned power of describing men and 
women, and the little world in which they were born, and worked, and 
lived and died : 


2 <, « 1 paint the cot, 

As Truth will paint it and as bards will not ; 

Nor you, ye poor, of lettered scorn complain, 

To you the smoothest song is smooth in vain ; 

O’ercome by labour, and bowed down by time, 

Feel you the barren flattery of a rhyme ? 

Can poets soothe you, when you pine for bread, 

By winding myrtles round your ruined shed ? 
The moralist’s adage, the persuasive voice of sentiment, the appeal of 
rhetoric :—with them Crabbe has little in common. Still less has he any 
conscious philosophy of life, any theory of poetic diction. He was in- 
capable of writing such lines as : 

Ill fares the land, to hastening ills a prey, 

Where wealth accumulates, and men decay. 

Princes and Lords may flourish or may fade ; 

A breath can make them, as a breath has made ; 

But a bold peasantry, their country’s pride, 

When once destroyed, can never be supplied. 


He was equally incapable of writing such a quatrain as : 


Love had he found in huts where poor men lie ; 
His daily teachers were the woods and rills ; 
The silence that is in the starry sky ; 

The sleep that is among the lonely hills. 


One natural gift, above all, ministered to his poetic art, the gift which had 
perhaps first led his youthful feet towards the surgery at Bury St. Ed- 
munds—the gift of a meticulously, almost microscopically observant eye. 
This he shared with Chaucer, though comparatively deficient in humour 
and broad humanism. It is the special quality which gives to his vignettes, as 
it did to those of Jane Austen, a memorable clarity of detail. It gave him the 
steadiness of hand, of vital importance to a painter-poet ; it produced in 
him a certain detachment from his subject ; it sustained the thread of his 
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story ; it infused life and verisimilitude into his conversations. In power 
of characterisation in narrative poetry, he is comparable to Chaucer only. 
To the older poet a very familiar sight was that of the cavalcade of pil- 
grims, passing his very door, on their way to Canterbury. He had probably 
been of their lively company on more than one occasion himself ; he had 
studied them one by one. With what deftness of touch he describes them, 
high and low, rich and poor, mediaeval types indeed, but vividly individual, 
in appearance, in speech, in temperament! No small measure of this 
creative genius we can trace in such a poem as The Parish Register. Such a 
register might well present a mere hotch-potch of insignificant names, or a 
series of well-recognised types, but in Crabbe’s hands each man, woman 
and child is clothed with his own inalienable personality—this one, and 
no other. Andrew Collett, ‘‘ the blind, fat landlord of the old Crown Inn,” 
is he not as alive and present as Harry Bailey among his guests ? And 
Widow Goe, a busy Martha indeed, does not her energy and vitality recall 
that memorable figure, astride her horse, a “‘ worthy womman al hir lyve’’? 
Or, in temperament, is not the Lady of the Hall, her sensibility so pro- 
nounced that all sounds and sights of suffering are withheld from her, re- 
miniscent of the Prioress, in whom “‘ al was conscience and tendre herte ”’ ? 
In any case, these figures follow one another with such sharp definition 

of outline, infused with individuality so personal, that we feel we should 
recognize them, were we to meet them in the street. Some are drawn, it is 
true, with a more masterly touch and greater subtlety than others, Isaac 
Ashford, the peasant, most memorable of all, Robin Dingley, the rambler, 
and last, but not least, the five rectors whom Old Dibble, the Sexton, has 
outlived, and whom he describes with such gusto and acumen. Here is 
his picture of the third : 

When addressing either poor or rich, 

He knew no better than his cassock which. 

He, like an osier, was of pliant kind, 

Erect by nature, but to bend inclined ; 

Nor like a creeper falling to the ground 

Or meanly catching on the neighbours round. 

Careless was he of surplice, hood, and band— 

And kindly took them as they came in hand ; 

Nor, like the doctor, wore a world of hat, 

As if he sought for dignity in that. 

He talk’d, he gave, but not with cautious rules, 

Nor turn’d from gipsies, vagabonds or fools ; 

It was his nature, but they thought it whim, 

And so our beaux and beauties turned from him . . . 

He sleeps i’ the aisle—but not a stone records 

His name or fame, his actions or his words. 


Would not Chaucer’s words, echoing down the centuries, be a fitting epi- 
taph for this nameless “‘ persoun ”’ also : 

Cristes lore and his apostles twelve 

He taughte but first he folwed it himselve ? 
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Again, no quality is more difficult of attainment to a narrative poet than 
the art of reproducing conversation in verse. Crabbe, like Pope and Chau- 
cer, possessed this art in no small measure. The reader finds another sort 
of pleasure, it is true, in the prose conversations of great fiction, such as 
that of Dickens, or Thackeray, Scott or.Jane Austen, where they form an 
inherent and natural part of the novelist’s work. But in reading any of 
Crabbe’s tales, e.g., The Parting Hour, Delay has Danger, The Mother 
The Lover’s fourney, Frank Courtship, fesse and Colin, or The Preceptor 
Husband, the art of conversation is a very striking feature. Sometimes, as 
e.g. in the Preceptor Husband, we come across a very pleasing and acute 
sense of humour. The sprightly repartee of the young wife is wholly 
delightful. In such swift penetration Jane Austen, who had this special 
affinity with Crabbe, was also unerringly true. 

Crabbe possesses another quality essential to a narrative poet—he 
realises how a tale should be told. He makes no delay in entering on his 
story ; he continues, slowly indeed, but without repetition; he knows 
also how to draw to an effective, sometimes almost dramatic close : 


. . .O’er his purse the Lady takes control; 
No friends besides he needs, and none attend— 
Soul, body and estate, each has a friend ; 
And fair Rebecca leads a virtuous life— 
She rules a mistress, and she reigns a wife. 

(The Gentleman Farmer). 
But see ! he breaks the long-protracted theme. 
And wakes, and cries—‘ My God! ’twas but a dream.” 
(The Parting Hour). 
One way remain’d—the way the Levite took, 
Who without mercy could on misery look ; 
(A way perceived by craft, approved by pride) ; 
She cross’d and pass’d him on the other side. 
(Procrastination). 


We note the complete break-away from the didactic, moralising tendency of 
the eighteenth century. 

Again, though Crabbe had witnessed the same social upheaval as had 
Goldsmith or Blake, and had himself been one of its helpless victims, as a 
poet he consistently preserves his detachment. His mission is to describe, 
not to comment. ‘This self-effacement is the more striking the more one 
realises how poignant was the suffering, how precarious a tenure of land 
and independence, how penurious a life, was the destiny of the peasant, 
the fisherman, the burgher of that bleak corner of England in which 
Crabbe passed his youth. Nature is seen there in her least generous mood ; 
and pauperism, the disappearance of the small-farmer class, the destitu- 
tion of the labourer, poor relief, the workhouse, symbol in those days of 
the finality of hope, followed one another all too swiftly. Crabbe had lived 
through all these changes ; there is no more faithful recorder of them than 
he. But they never shook the foundation of his belief in human nature, 
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nor his creed that the chief function of the poet is to please, not to instruct 
and not to moralise. There was no tinge of saeva indignatio in his gentle, 
temperate humanity. ; 

Speaking of the poet’s quest for what he calls the pleasures of the mind, 
those “ pleasures that gain or praise cannot employ,” Crabbe very aptly 
describes his own attitude to life : 


For this the poet looks the world around, 
Where form and life and reasoning men are found, 
He loves the mind in all its modes to trace, 
And all the manners of the changing race ; 
Silent he walks the road of life along, 
And views the aims of its tumultuous throng ; 
He finds what shapes the Proteus-passions take, 
And what strange waste of life and joy they make, 
And loves to show them in their varied ways, 
With honest blame or with unflattering praise. 
Tis good to know, ’tis pleasant to impart, 
These turns and movements of the human heart ; 
The stronger features of the soul to paint, 
And make distinct the latent and the faint ; 
Man as he is, to place in all men’s view, 
Yet none with rancour, none with scorn pursue ; 
Nor be it ever of my portraits told,— 
“* Here the strong lines of malice we behold.” 
This let me hope, that when in public view 
I bring my pictures, men may feel them true ; 
“This is a likeness ”’, may they all declare, 
“‘ And I have seen him, but I know not where ”’ ; 
For I should mourn the mischief I had done, 
If as the likeness all would fix on one. 

(The Borough Letter XXIV). 


There is revealed the very heart of the poet, benign, long-suffering and 
wise, a stranger to the spirit of satire. 

To the modern mind, the chief attraction of Crabbe lies in this un- 
garnished truthfulness of attitude and speech, in the quality which he 
shares with a few select spirits of being able to transport the reader into the 
very scenes. which he depicts, as surely and as vividly as any painter. 
Emily %sronté for Yorkshire, Mary Webb for Shropshire, Hardy for Dor- 
setshire : and Crabbe, without the aid of dialect, for the meres, fens and 
commons which lie extended over a few miles of the east coast of England. 

On the one side, the stretch of the featureless ocean, on the other, the wide 
waste of the marsh, down which the brackish river creeps between its 
treeless banks to within sound and sight of the sea. Then, without apparent 
cause or reason, it makes a sudden curve and, parallel with the ridge of the 
pebbly beach pursues\ its languid course for yet another ten miles before 
it makes it way home. Swept by an “ everlasting wash of air,” the 
marsh lies bare, desolate, without habitation, well-nigh destitute of song- 
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_ birds—the haunt of the sea-gull and bittern, the wild duck and heron. 
The flowers that grow there are scentless and pale—the sea-holly, the 
horned-poppy, the sea-lavender, the mallow. The western horizon, into 
which, fading as a ghost, the marsh vanishes, seems infinitely distant. How 
well Crabbe knew it all ; with what amazing veracity he describes it ! 


. . . On either side 

Is level fen, a prospect wild and wide, 

With dikes on either hand by ocean’s self supplied : 

Far on the right the distant sea is seen, 

And salt the springs that feed the marsh between ; 

Beneath an ancient bridge, the straiten’d flood 

Rolls through its sloping banks of slimy mud ; 

Near it a sunken boat resists the tide, 

That frets and hurries to th’ opposing side ; 

The rushes sharp, that on the borders grow, 

Bend their brown flow’rets to the stream below, 

Impure in all its course, in all its progress slow : 

Here a grave Flora scarcely deigns to bloom, 

Nor wears a rosy blush, nor sheds perfume ; 

The few dull flowers that o’er the place are spread 

Partake the nature of their fenny bed ; 

Here on its wiry stem, in rigid bloom, 

Grows the salt lavender that lacks perfume ; 

Here the dwarf sallows creep, the septfoil harsh, 

And the soft slimy mallow of the marsh ; 

Low on the ear the distant billows sound, 

And just in view appears their stony bound ; 

No hedge nor tree conceals the glowing sun, 

Birds, save a wat’ry tribe, the district shun, 

Nor chirp among the reeds where bitter waters run. 
(The Lover’s Journey : Tales, No. X). 


Or, again : 
Thus by himself compell’d to live each day, 
To wait for certain hours the tide’s delay ; 
At the same times the same dull views to see, 
The bounding marsh-bank and the blighted tree ; 
The water only when the tides were high ; 
When low, the mud half-cover’d and half-dry ; 
The sun-burnt tar that blisters on the planks, 
And bank-side stakes in their uneven ranks ; 
Heaps of entangled weeds that slowly float, 
As the tide rolls by the impeded boat. 
When tides were neap, and, in the sultry day, 
Through the tall bounding mud-banks made their way, 
Which on each side rose swelling, and below 
The dark warm flood ran silently and slow. 
(Peter Grimes : The Borough Letter XXII). 
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or, in happier mood : 
They feel the calm delight, and thus proceed 
Through the green lane—then linger in the mead— 
Stray o’er the heath in all its purple bloom— 
And pluck the blossom where the wild bees hum ; 
Then through the broomy bound with ease they pass, 
And press the sandy sheep-walk’s slender grass, 
Where dwarfish flowers among the gorse are spread, 
And the lamb browses by the linnet’s bed ; 
Then ’cross the bounding brook they make their way 
O’er its rough bridge—and there behold the bay !— 
The ocean smiling to the fervid sun— 
The waves that faintly fall and slowly run— 
The ships at distance and the boats at hand ; 
And now they walk upon the sea-side sand, 
Counting the number and what kind they be, 
Ships softly sinking in the sleepy sea. 


Quotations such as these might be almost indefinitely multiplied. For 
sheer descriptive and dramatic power, nothing Crabbe ever wrote ap- 
proaches his picture of the storm in Letter I of the Borough. It reminds 
the reader again and again of that great scene on the shorein David Copper- 
field ; and that is praise enough. 

Here is a poet of England indeed ; here is a “‘ corner ”’ of earth “ which 
is for ever England.” There is no mistaking it. Et ego in Beotia fui. But 
there is no denying the fact that of late years, Crabbe has passed into almost 
total oblivion. Yet we cannot forget the warmth of admiration lavished on 
him by Burke and Dr. Johnson and Sir Joshua Reynolds, that Fox in his 
last illness read the story of Phoebe Dawson when he could read nothing 
else, that Scott knew him better than any other poet except Shakespeare, 
and, like Fox, read him right up to the close of life, that Byron crowned 
him as “the first of living poets,” that Wordsworth, chary of praise, 
believed that his poems would “‘ last full as long as anything that has been 
expressed in verse since they first made their appearance,” that his tales 
were the constant companions of such eminent Victorians as Edward 
Fitzgerald and Newman, that Ruskin, seeking for a vivid poetic passage, 
with all the wealth of literature at his disposal, chose a few of the final lines 
of The Patron. 

It is no part of the function of this article to discuss the reasons for 
Crabbe’s decline, nor to criticise his defects. They are manifold, and leap 
to the eye. Its aim is rather to allocate to a semi-forgotten poet his peculiar 
place of importance in the evolution of English poetry, and to suggest some 
of the reasons why his vivid and artless lines should make a special appeal 
to the modern reader, tired of vague imagery, of ‘‘ empty verbiage ” and 
of outworn shibboleths : 


truth, embodied in a tale, 
Shall enter in at lowly doors. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


BOOKS FOR GUESTS 


(To the Editor of THE LONDON Mercury). 


IR,—I venture to beg the hospitality of the correspondence pages of the LONDON 
GMizzcuey for advice on a subject which must have troubled many other of your country 
readers. 

I refer to the important question of what books to choose for the guest-room in a country- 
house. We all know that feeling of despair that comes over us on reading through the titles 
of the books placed upon the little table by the bed-side, by our hosts. Even in houses with 
good general libraries, the very off-scourings are as often as not considered good, or bad, 
enough for the spare room. Can you, Sir, or some of your readers with experience in this 
important matter, assist me with his, or her advice ? 

The system here is to put in each guest-room about eight or nine volumes, of as mixed a 
variety as possible. The ideal book for bed-reading away from home, it seems to me, must be 
easy to read, not too exciting, and one that can be taken in small doses. Also it must not be 
heavy, either to read or to hold. The old idea that a bed-book should act as a soporific is 
fortunately no longer held. 

Of course slight modification must be made to suit different guests. If, for example, Mr. 
Chesterton, Mr. Belloc or Mr. Fothergill honoured us with a week-end visit, 1 should 
be inclined to slip in a copy of Larwood.and Hotton’s History of Signboards. 

Each guest must be taken on his merits and dealt with accordingly. Before closing this 
already too lengthy letter, I should be glad of a few hints as to the correct books to put in the 
bed-room, if any of the following were coming to stay : 


A stockbroker. 

A poet. 

A big-game hunter. 

An editor of a literary magazine. 
A chief justice. 

A member of Parliament. 

A headmistress of a girl’s school. 
A peer. 


In conclusion I subscribe a list of the books which I find now spread out in the bachelor 
guest room ; your criticism of it will be greatly valued. 

Cobbett : Rural Rides. 

Bret Harte : Luck of Roaring Camp. 

Aubrey’s: Scandals and Credulities. 

Duff : Handbook of Hanging. 

Squire : Songs from the Elizabethans. 

Turgenev : A Sportsman’s Sketches. 

Hudson : Hampshire Days. 

Moritz: Travels in England, 

Saki: Reginald in Russia. 

—Yours, etc., 
PHILIP 
Weppons House, “a 
Steyning, Sussex. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTES & NEWS 


Correspondence from readers on all subjects of bibliographical interests is invited. 
Our Correspondent will, to the best of his ability, answer all queries addressed to him. 


GENERAL NOTES 


T is perhaps a little hard upon the readers of the LONDON MERCURY that 

these notes should be devoted to privately printed books, which are not, in the 

nature of things, available to the general public. Yet privately printed books 

are sometimes too interesting to be passed over in silence, and I certainly do not 
propose to omit all mention of Mr. Michael Sadleir’s quarto pamphlet, reprinted from 
The Colophon in an edition of fifty copies (of which he has kindly sent me one), on 
Bentley’s Standard Novel Series : Its History and Achievement. Every bibliographer, 
who is worth his salt, approaches the science from his own individual point of view, 
and the peculiarity which gives much of its value to Mr. Sadleir’s bibliographical 
works is that he studies any particular subject largely from the point of view of 
publishing practice and history. His present essay is no exception, and he gives us 
not only an account of Bentley’s famous series, but shows how that series was led up 
to by others, and how these influenced its individual character and merits. After 
that Mr. Sadleir expounds the various points connected with the dates, imprints 
and engravings of the series, and also with its several bindings. On the later question 
he shows, by means of a photograph, the four binding styles in vogue at different 
periods during the twenty-five years (1831 to 185 5) during which the series existed. 
‘As the volumes were reissued at various times in the course of this quarter-century, 
the earliest of them are to be found in all four binding styles, the next lot in three, 
the next in two, and the last volumes in only one. A large proportion of the novels 
in the series is of textual importance, the books having been} revised, annotated, 
or otherwise specially prepared by their authors for publication by Bentley. Where 
this is so it is indicated in the list of the series with which Mr. Sadleir concludes this 
valuable short study. 


NEWLY-ESTABLISHED magazine, The American Book-Collector, was 

mentioned recently in these notes, and a reference was made to Messrs. 
Charles F. Heartman and Kenneth Rede’s contribution to Poe bibliography which 
is running serially in its columns. These gentlemen, my readers may be reminded, 
are publishing a Census of First Editions and Source Material by Edgar Allan Poe in 
American Collections. This, when completed, will be divided into three sections, 
dealing with first editions of his separate works; his editorial activities and con- 
tributions to annuals, magazines and newspapers ; and his manuscripts and auto- 
graph letters. In order that their work may be as accurate as possible, and in order 
to obtain the co-operation and corrections (if any) of other workers, Messrs. Heartman 
and Rede have decided to issue each part of their work separately in a preliminary 
booklet. After the three booklets have appeared, and they have received the criticism 
and additions hoped for, the whole material will be brought together into a single 
volume. This is, I think, a new method of bibliographical research and publication, 
and it seems to have much to commend it. The first of the three booklets has now been 
published in an edition of 240 copies, and is called A Bibliographical Check-list of 
First Editions (American Book-collector, Metuchen, New Jersey, U.S.A. No mention 
of price has been sent me). T his title by no means expresses all that is in the booklet, 
which contains full collations of Poe’s fifteen first editions, issued in his lifetime, 

M* 
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and lists of American libraries and collections containing copies. For the rarer books 
these lists are complete, but for some of the commoner ones only a selected list is 
given. I have no means of checking these collations and lists, but the work appears 
well done. I hardly know how much extra labour I am calling for—but would it not 
be possible for the authors to add British and foreign libraries to their lists, so that 
the census may be as complete as possible ? It seems to me that this would add very 
greatly to the value of the completed book—but perhaps the suggestion is impractic- 
able. 


NOTES ON SALES 

VERY rare first edition by Thomas Gray, An Ode on a Distant Prospect of Eton 

College, folio, 1747, was sold by Messrs. Sotheby in their sale of April 18th and 
19th. No copy of this has appeared in the sale-room since 1921, when one went for 
£300. The present copy was not in very good condition, and only fetched £220. In 
the same sale £415 was paid for Wordsworth and Coleridge’s Lyrical Ballads, 8vo., 
1798, one of about half-a-dozen known copies with the early Bristol imprint, and 
having, moreover, the original C1, which is sometimes a cancel. Three first editions 
of Keats, in original boards, brought the following prices :—Poems, 12mo., 1817, 
lacking the label, £220 ; Endymion, 8vo., 1818, lacking the errata slip, but a presenta- 
tion copy from the publisher, John Taylor, £170; and Lamia, 12mo., 1820, £200. 
A first edition of Robert Burton’s Anatomy of Melancholy, 4to., 1621, sold for £145 ; 
and a hitherto unrecorded edition, 4to., 1590, of Thomas Lodge’s Sctllaes Meta- 
morphosts for £125. A minor item was the first edition of the late Edgar Wallace’s 
first book, The Mission that Failed ! A Tale of the Raid and Other Poems, 8vo., Cape- 
town, 1898, in original wrappers. The highest bid for it was {5—at which I fancy it 
must have been “‘ bought in.”’ 


EVERAL interesting sales are announced by Messrs. Sotheby. The Chester 

Beatty Manuscripts, the first selection from which is to be sold on June 7th, 
have already been mentioned in these notes. An additional catalogue for that day has, 
however, been issued, consisting of only two lots, which will be sold after Mr. 
Beatty’s Manuscripts. One of these is a Book of Hours, printed at Paris by Geoffrey 
Tory in 1527 and bound for Francis I. The other is an early fourteenth-century 
French Manuscript, a Breviary, written for Catherine de Valois, who claimed to 
be Empress of Constantinople. The miniatures in this important manuscript are 
identified as the work of the “‘ Maitre aux Boquetaux.’”’ Another Sotheby sale is 
that on June 1st and 2nd, when some very attractive things are to be sold, including 
a fine series of letters from James Boswell, an autograph manuscript poem by Burns, 
some manuscript verses by Samuel Johnson, and more than ninety letters from 
Sir Walter Scott to his friend James Skene of Rubislaw, a well-known Scottish 
antiquary and amateur artist. On June 13th and r4th, in the same rooms, will be sold 
books, drawings, manuscripts, furniture, etc., formerly the property of Thomas 
Carlyle. There are some extremely attractive presentation copies in this last sale, 
including some from Browning, Emerson, Goethe, Leigh Hunt, Meredith, Ruskin, . 
Tennyson and Turgenev. Many copies of Carlyle’s own works, given by him to his 
wife, are also to be sold. 


OX May 25th and the two following days—that is to say, too late for detailed 
mention in this number of the LONDON MERCURY—Messrs. Hodgson held 
an important sale which included the remarkable collection of song-books, chiefly of 
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_ the eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries, formed by the late Sir John Stainer, 
the celebrated Church musician. A large collection of letters from ‘‘ Nimrod ” 


(C. J. Apperley), the sporting writer, was also sold. I hope to be able to add some 
further details of this sale next month. 


ITEMS FROM THE BOOKSHOPS AND CATALOGUES 


RECENT catalogue (number 548) from Messrs. Francis Edwards, Ltd., of 

18 High Street, Marylebone, London, W.1, is devoted to Women Writers, 
Biographies and Autographs of Celebrated Women, Children’s Books, Costume, Nursing, 
etc. A few items which I note in this list, are the following :—Margaret, Duchess of 
Newcastle, Life of the Thrice Noble, High and Puissant Prince William Cavendish, 
Duke, Marquis and Earl of Newcastle, first edition, folio 1667, £5 ; Fanny Burney, 
autograph manuscript (part of her Life of her father) relating to Garrick, Goldsmith 
and others, 14 pages, quarto, {25 ; Charlotte Bronté, an autograph letter written 
a few hours after the death of her sister, Emily, {60 ; and ‘‘ George Eliot,” The Mill 
on the Floss, first edition, 3 volumes, 8vo., original cloth, £18. There are the original 
issues of several of the books illustrated by Kate Greenaway, which are offered at 
ptices varying from twenty-five shillings to three pounds ten. The famous A Apple 
Pie (1886), for example, costs three pounds. 


ROM Messrs. Wheldon and Wesley, of 2, 3 and 4 Arthur Street, London, 

W.C.2, comes catalogue number 27, New Series, which is given up to books 
on Gardening, Agriculture and Husbandry. A tall copy of R. Dodoens’s Cruydeboeck, 
folio, Antwerp, 1554, first edition, is priced £60. One of the most famous English 
books of this type is J. Gerard’s Herbal, and a first edition of it, a folio printed in 
1597, is priced £46 ; the 1633 edition, enlarged by Thomas Johnson, costs £12 12s. 
Another celebrated English gardening book is J. Parkinson’s Paradis in Sole, first 
edition, folio, 1629, for which £45 is asked. Another interesting volume, which I 
notice, is described as the first book on Scottish Gardening. It is J. Reid’s The Scots 
Gard’ner, small quarto, Edinburgh, 1683, and it costs {12 12s. There are also many 
books at lower prices—down to a very few shillings a-piece, in some instances. 


I. A. WILLIAMS 
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BOOK-PRODUCTION NOTES 


THE TYPOGRAPHY OF ENGLISH NEWSPAPERS* 


N his Preface to this book, which contains the substance of his six Sandars 
lectures, given at Cambridge last winter, Mr. Morison writes too modestly of his 
purpose and its brilliant achievement. He describes his work as “ but a first 
attempt to interest students of bibliography in the history of newspaper develop- 
ment.” It is much more than that, and although it is not the ‘‘ much needed history 
of English Journalism ” which he desiderates, he has here brought together material 
for more than one important chapter in that history whenever it may be written. 
With characteristic industry and thoroughness he has gathered information from 
a number of authorities, but most of all first-hand from specimens and files of the 
newspapers themselves, which he has scanned and studied with a printer’s eye. He 
surveys the field of English journalism from its first beginnings in the Corantos and 
Diurnalls of the early seventeenth century, through the Gazettes, Intelligencers and 
Mercuries of the Restoration (recording no less than four London Mercuries between 
1671 and 1720), the Newsletters of William and Mary’s reign and that of Queen Anne 
(Ichabod Dawks and his Newsletter are also the subject of a monograph), the weekly, 
thrice-weekly and daily news-sheets of the eighteenth century, down to the “‘ New 
Journalism” of the latter years of Victoria and the great dailies which are still 
flourishing. He is not concerned with their political outlook or influence, or with 
their literary contents, but he notes the types and settings of their headings, head-lines 
and columns. In reading this history with the help of the facsimiles with which it is 
so abundantly illustrated, it is interesting to trace how certain features first came 
into vogue, some to become fixed and established, like the gothic headings still used 
by the The Times, The Morning Post and The Daily Telegraph, others to remain 
for a while the hall-mark of journals of a certain class and character, until the class 
itself disappeared, the journals either ceasing publication or losing their identity on 
amalgamation. For instance, the old-style type-face was used first for The Pall Mall 
Gazette when that newspaper, ‘‘ written by gentlemen for gentlemen,” made its 
first appearance in 1865. ‘The type was a hark-back to the roman used in the early 
news-shcets before John Bell had given us the “‘ modern-faced”” type, a revised 
form of which has been used for printing this book. The same or a similar old- 
style type was used by those later offshoots or rivals of the Pall Mall—The Echo, 
founded in 1868 ; The St. fames’s Gazette, in 1880 ; The Westminster Gazette in 1893. 
It became a kind of livery for the literary evening papers. We impenitent Victorians 
may be allowed a passing sigh for those leaves of yester-year, which made the home- 
ward journey by horse-omnibus or steam-driven underground train restful instead 
of tedious ; and we may compare the quiet dignity of their headlines and settings 
with the “‘ bold *’ and ugly cross-heads and captions in four-line and six-line pica 
which are needed to catch the citizen’s or worker’s eye in this hustled and bustling age. 
a peal a a 
*The English Newspaper : Some Account of the Physical Development of Fournals printed in 
London between 1622 and the Present Day. By Stanley Morison, Sandars Reader in Biblio- 
graphy 1931-2. Folio. Cambridge : at the University Press. 45s. 
Ichabod Dawks and his News-Letter : With an account of the Dawks Family of Book- 


sellers and Stationers, 1635-1731. By Stanley Morison. Cambridge University Press. 1931. 
Folio. 21s. 
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THE WORLD OF BOOKS* 


HIS brilliant little book—it has less than fifty printed pages and is of that rather 

rare size, 18mo.—has an interest out of all proportion to its price and size. 
It was written and delivered as the first of a series of Lectures founded by Mr. Hugh 
Dent as a memorial to his father with the further purpose that they should be of 
service to the men and women engaged in the trades of bookselling and publishing, 
in which J. M. Dent spent his life. It was fitting that in the first of the lectures the 
whole field should be reviewed ; and no one could be more competent to survey it 
than Mr. Blackwell, who besides his professional knowledge of publishing, book- 
selling “‘ Antiquarian ” and “ New,” printing and bookbinding, here proves himself 
a shrewd and witty lecturer. After narrating the “ essential characteristics ” of a 
good bookman, which include courage, faith, joy in work, craftsmanship, idealism, 
and shrewdness, he takes in turn the people who make up the world of books, including 
chiefly the Author, the Publisher, the Printer, the Bookseller, the Librarian, and 
the Public. Here is an extract from what he says about Private Presses : 

Even as the race-horse which is deemed by the uninitiated to be a rich man’s folly, is, 
in fact, the progenitor of the useful hack, so the luxurious typographic ideas which pene- 
trate ultimately the everyday productions of the competitive printer. . . William Morris 
in the ’nineties relit the lamp of the printer’s craft, and all good printers to-day are his 
disciples, whether they care to admit it or not (and there is a foolish fashion to-day to decry 
his magnificent work—a fashion which would soon die if any of us could surpass him). 


ROOM AND BOOKtT 
“WN England ” writes Mr. Paul Nash, “ we are not given to considering things 
aesthetically.” This oddly-named book contains a number of considerations 
on the “ Modern Aesthetic ’’ with some practical suggestions for the equipment and 
decoration of modern rooms and modern books. A good craftsman is no more likely 
to consider things aesthetically than a healthy athlete is likely to think of the state of 
his lungs ; and anyone who has reached middle age or beyond it has lived long enough 
to see and deplore so many successive forms of “‘ Modern Aesthetic ” as to distrust 
the name. There is some danger that the designers of chairs for some of these 
“ modern interiors ” may pay more attention to the architectural lines of the room 
than to the curves of the bodies which are to sit upon them. In his “‘ Part II: Book ” 
Mr. Nash writes with enthusiasm of the collection of so-called ‘‘ end-papers ” at the 
Victoria and Albert Museum, and proceeds to discourse on pattern-papers old and 
new. He notes especially those designed by Lovat Fraser and others for the Curwen 
Press and the beautifully executed little floral devices which Lucien Pissarro engraved 
and printed for his Eragny Press books. He pleads for the greater use of stencilling 
in book-decoration, and of flat colours in illustration, showing how the blocks for them 
may be easily prepared with the help of blue prints. He recommends Days’ Mediums, 
so widely used for the blocks in newspapet advertisements, as a “ reinforcement, 
whose possibilities for illustration an intelligent designer should certainly study. 
The chief value of this part of Mr. Nash’s book lies, perhaps, in its suggestion of the 
wide range of materials and methods which by a little forethought may be brought 


h i f book decoration but are overlooked by most illustrators. 
into the service of book Gecoratl y eT NEWDIGATE 


*The World of Books. A Panorama. By Basil Blackwell. With a Foreword by Hugh R. 
Dent. 18mo. Dent. 1s. 6d. 
{Room and Book. By Paul Nash. The Soncino Press. 6s. 
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CHRONICLES 
POETRY 


THE ORATORS. By W. H. Aupen. Faber and Faber. 7s. 6d. 
INITIATION. By J. H. Driwerc. Golden Cockerel Press. 12s. 6d. 
JUPITER AND THE NUN. By Dorotuy WELLESLEY. Hogarth Press. 2s. 
RIMELESS NUMBERS. By R. C. TREVELYAN. Hogarth Press. 5s. 

A WIND IN THE SAND. By Puitip HENDERSON. Boriswood. 2s. 6d. 
LORD MAIDA VALE. By Francis Bicktey. R. A. Walker. 5s. 6d. 


R. AUDEN calls The Orators “‘ An English Study” ; and certainly it would 

not be easy to find a more precise sub-title for an essay partly in prose and partly 
in verse. It is, in fact, the sort of book which the English are more accustomed to find 
in French, and I can imagine that it might discover a warmer welcome if it were signed 
by Raymond Roussel or Louis Aragon—not that their signatures are interchangeable 
by any manner of means—than when it appears under a plainly English name for a 
proof that the demon of mental exertion is well in our midst. I choose Roussel as a 
possible parent of The Orators because he shares with Mr. Auden a passion for abstruse 
machinery. Dials, pressure-gauges—our author is especially fond of parts of aero- 
planes—and undershot wheels mark or obey dynamic forces which remain obscure 
to the reader ; and, beyond this legitimate attempt to create a machina ex Deo, the 
reader is saddled with scraps of scientific information, not always, I fear, correct, and 
rarely more than elementary. 

But what, it may be asked, what is The Orators about ? That is a question I dread. 
In an earlier article in this paper I have lamented my inadequacy to share Mr. Auden’s 
constructive sense ; I can only repeat, though with some indignation, my lament. I do 
not see why such a tax need be put upon an intellect which is, at least, average. I do not 
see why Mr. Auden should be so preternaturally endowed that I cannot formulate, ina 
phrase, the exact subject of his book. He and I are contemporaries. I am not in the 
position of an old gentleman who has always been a fervent admirer of Lord de 
Tabley, can tolerate Swinburne, and once possessed a copy of the first volume of 
Georgian Poetry. I have been in an aeroplane quite as often, I suspect, as Mr. Auden 
and when he writes in metaphors of aerial warfare I further suspect that he gets hin 
knowledge of that art from the same source as I my ability to criticise his knowledge : 
a school O.T.C. And yet, before The Orators, I find myself nearly as blank as the old 
gentleman—vaguely aware that something is going on, vaguely catching a glimpse 
of light, and quite unable to decide in the end what it is all about. 

I know, from experience, that nothing is so infuriating for a poet as that another 
should fail to grasp a sequence which is to him perfectly lucid ; but I submit, without 
wanting to be patronising, that a poet who can write such a sentence as : 

The group snapped at the fifth tee against a background of Scotch firs frowning 
conscious of their pipes, cellular underwear, the train whistle in the valley, the tall ca less 
one in the back now deliberately half-hidden, are taken for ambassadors— e 

cannot expect anybody to unravel his intentions. And also I submit that Mr. Auden 
must beware of the old enemy of poets, the catalogue. About a quarter of The Orators 
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_ is catalogue—a device which, however picturesque so supple an imagination as his 
may make it, puts treacle into the delicate parts of the machinery once the poem tries 
to take flight again ; for catalogues end by deadening the mind. 

But what, it may be asked again, what is The Orators about ? I dare not commit 
myself. ‘The book opens with an Address for a Prize-Day. The moral of this is easy. 
Boys, says the Orator in effect, you must take up a more intelligent attitude to life. 
The second chapter is like the explosion of a diamond, but I can find no recrystallisa- 
tion. The third chapter is a catalogue ; the fourth, Letter to a Wound, interrupts the 
book with the appearance of being impressive on a different plane from the rest ; but 
really the impression is only a reflex of unfamiliarity, and on a re-reading the chapter 
is seen to mean very little. Book II, the Journal of an Airman, rambles in prose and 
verse and a sham-military-notebook style through different stages of war with “‘ the 
enemy,’ whom I take to be the Protean antagonist of an intelligent attitude to life. 
More catalogues hold up the war, which, I believe, is lost. Book III, Stx Odes, though 
individually more intelligible, leads me to suppose (what would not anyway surprise 
me) that my interpretation of the rest is quite wrong. 

And yet, though the apparent confusion is too great to be called ambiguity, though 
I find Mr. Auden’s mixing of planes and styles far more puzzling than Eluard’s 
experiments in a state of artificial paranoia, I cannot throw away The Orators as 
worthless bosh. It appears to be the work of a sane imagination without a mind—a 
far more complicated state than the paranoiac’s—working on fragments of knowledge 
and experience. The interest of this book, therefore, is purely as a transition to what 
the author will do next. If I were thirty years older I should make myself odious by 
suggesting that he spend some months, meantime, turning the earlier poems of 
Sir William Watson into Latin alcaics. 

Initiation consists of eleven poems adapted from the language of the Didinga and 
Lango tribes, and published in a limited and exquisite edition of 325 copies, with 
decorations by Mr. Robert Gibbings. These poems are the more interesting because, 
as Mr. Driberg points out in a note, “ the imagery and metaphor is entirely African 
. . . I stress this point, as it is the fashion to assume that primitive peoples, and 
particularly Africans, are deficient in imagination and poetical expression. My ex- 
perience . . . is definitely against such an assumption.” My own experience is so 
limited that I do not even know, exactly, where the Didinga and the Lango live ; 
but such songs as I have heard sung, and translated, of the Kikuyu, admittedly an 
inferior tribe, or the Nandi, have been nowhere near the beauty of these. But, how- 
ever much of Mr. Driberg may have leavened it, this beauty is remarkable. It does 
not stand quotation easily, for the softer poems sound insipid except as a whole, and 
the stronger poems take more strength from their architecture than from their 
decoration. This extract from’ A Mother to her Firstborn is representative : 

Speak to me, little one, 

Clutching my breast with your hand, 

So strong and firm for all its littleness. 

It will be the hand of a warrior, my son, 

A hand that will gladden your father. 

See how eagerly it fastens on me : 

It thinks already of a spear : 

It quivers as at the throwing of a spear. 

O son, you will have a warrior’s name and be a leader of men. 

And your sons, and your sons’ sons, will remember you long after you have 
slipped into the darkness. 

But I, I shall always remember your hand clutching me so. 
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I shall recall how you lay in my arms, 

And looked at me so, and so, 

And how your tiny hands played with my bosom. ; 

And when they name you great warrior, then will my eyes be wet with 
remembering. 


Jupiter and the Nun is one of a series of poems, signed by their authors and limited, in 
this case, to 250 copies. A single poem of three pages seems almost too slight to 
deserve the dignity of boards, although the price is commendably small ; but itis a 
very charming poem, having more of the true, though perhaps unconscious, spirit of 
the eighteenth century in it than any of those books ornamented with urns and 
alexandrines with which we are suddenly being favoured. Lady Gerald Wellesley 
has not written anything better. . 

I have not seen any of Mr. Henderson’s poems beyond what are contained in A 
Wind in the Sand. Superficially they could not be more fragile, less adapted to the 
mildest wind ; and yet, perhaps like the small flashes of Chinese poetry, they have firm 
stalks. I especially like : 

As a candle-flame wavering to detach itself from its stalk of wax, 
Despairing for the dark, I too, weary and groping for a way out, 
A lonely flame wavering to the stir of the world. 

But who would notice the emptiness behind the eyes, 

The hollow brain where ideas arise like tired winds, 

Or even the flame itself burning out the white flesh ? 

But when the flame wavers out, its shadow gone, 

Will there be just the bleak thread which held it 

Blackening to dust ? 


Mr. Trevelyan is more generous. But to me his title means ‘‘ Numbers without 
Frost,” which means nothing. “‘ Rhyme ”’ is so definitely the accepted spelling that 
Mr. Trevelyan’s can only irritate. Nor do I care much for the type in which his 
numbers are printed. No doubt it is largely because this is so small, and the page 
consequently so crowded, that there is a final impression of tedium over this volume, 
as though the poems had been written as exercises or perhaps—since that would be an 
insulting suggestion—cramped into their present form as an exercise. Actually they 
are not tedious, though they suffer, as all “ constructed ” poetry suffers—and in the 
note on Metre at the end of the volume, Mr. Trevelyan confesses that he has been, at 
least, as deliberate as Robert Bridges in making quantitative experiments—from the 
occasional escape of poetry in the process ; just as sometimes, when one turns on a 
bath-tap, no water comes out, and but little wind. Nevertheless, these are serious and 
elegant poems, and the epistles are especially successful. 

Mr. Bickley has tried to do a most difficult thing, to write a comic poem in heroic 
couplets. With the achievements of Wit, with the Rape of the Lock above all, for a 
standard, there is little hope of making a worthy attempt at rivalry by means of a 
poem in which wit is subservient to the comic. But the tragic story of Lord Maida 
Vale who, 

most affable of earls, 
Was often kind to quite untitled girls, 


and Meee ee which his kindness finally led him, is most entertaining. The 
parts of the poem which are deliberately pastiche are engagingly sl 
affair, in short, is much to be coanentea ae 


ALAN PRYCE-JONES 
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THE SAINT AND MARY KATE. By Frank O’Connor. Macmillan. 7s. 6d. 
HEAT LIGHTNING. By HELEN HuLi. Cobden-Sanderson. 7s. 6d. 
THE SONS OF SINGERMANN. By Myron Brinic. Cobden-Sanderson. 7s. 6d. 


_ THE es AND THE GENTLEWOMAN. By Hitpa Vaucuan, Gollancz. 
7s. 6d. 


GRANDFATHER’S STEPS. By Joan Hastie. Cobden-Sanderson. 7s. 6d. 


HOUGH I should like to state my belief that The Saint and Mary Kate is 

the outstanding book of this month’s list, I find it very difficult to define. 
‘The impression left after reading this book is that Mr. O’Connor has been writing 
about a scene which has already been so clearly depicted that it needs no recapi- 
tulation. Mr. O’Connor, it would seem, has steeped himself so thoroughly in its 
atmosphere that he forgets to reconstruct any atmosphere on his own account. The 
book is made up of many characters that capture the attention by their unusual 
charm and delineation—they are completely human, lovable and explicit—but 
their lives are not depicted sufficiently, not ‘“‘ prolonged ’’, beyond the moment on 
the page. Their background, or explanation, is vague and only zmplicit. 

Mary Kate lives in a habitation called, popularly, the ‘‘ Doll’s House”. It is a 
tenement dwelling in a quayside quarter of Cork, and is inhabited by a conglomera- 
tion of poor families and odd, “ husbandless ” women. Such poor human dregs are 
not beyond comprehension, clearly ; they are recognisable, but they need substantia- 
tion. Mr. O’Connor begins as if he were at the norm of human life and offers no 
explanation of his types, or their condition. One reads as if some new idiom was being 
employed that the mind seeks continually to pierce, like a veil in the way. The 
characters however stand out like sharp edges and points catching all the light. 
They are excellent in individual detail, and strongly contrasted. Mary Kate’s 
mother, the self-indulgent lie-a-bed, who has another baby of unknown fathering 
to the intense amusement of the neighbouring family in the attics ; her aunt Dinah, 
the inconsequent, “‘ who could never think ‘ child ’ three minutes on end ”’, and so 
gave Mary Kate the maximum amount of liberty when she was in charge of her ; 
Mr. Vaughan, father of the family in the attic, whom Mary Kate (brought up by 
women) “ adored for his red nose and face and ears and his acrid smokey breath ”’ ; 
Phil, the religious, the ‘‘ saint ”, son of the poor widow who works herself to death 
for him, charring, and dies and leaves him ; Bridie Daly the eccentric old maid, 
with her texts and novelettes, who helps Phil and Mary Kate to nurse the dying 
widow—all these people are highly characterised and rememberable, however vague 
their antecedents. Mr. O’Connor has a genuine gift for the construction of person- 
alities and dialogue, but he must use a little more reflective imagination to make his 
inspiration yield full value. For Mary Kate is certainly an inspired invention of the 
imagination ; her mind, subtle, deep, wayward and piercingly honest, is, in a way, 
a composite portrait of all women. Mr. O’Connorx has got the essential feminine 
characteristics rendered down to an essence here, and Mary Kate shines like an 
embodiment of unspoiled creation through the lives of these other exemplifications of 
warped, constricted humanity. Phil Dinan, who lives for his prayers and religious 
emotions, is the one man she desires from her soul, so woman-like she says, “ No 
man I have ever seen round here would be worth marrying. That’s why I’m making 
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a novena.” But her instinct tells her that she must be kissed by somebody ; she can 
wait no longer for Phil. So she sets out courageously to achieve what she wants ; 
there is no nonsense in Mary Kate, she knows why she is doing what she does, and 
what she wants. 

They went up a lane. . . shady and secluded . . . The young man put his arm 
round Mary Kate’s waist, and she made a quite instinctive casting up of her eyes to 
heaven and murmured to herself “ Merciful Hour!” . . . When he nuzzled into her 
neck it was so uncomfortable that Mary Kate made some quite perfunctory twistings 
of her head, and at last allowed her mouth to be caught on an upward curve and her 
head to be forced back on to her shoulder. As his lips went home on hers she shivered, 
“ Onions |” she thought despairingly. It was her luck. And to have lost Phil for this ! 


Humour is never absent from a page of this book, but it never obscures the workings 
of the heart. These people are Irish, they joke over their troubles, but their hearts are 
not shut up. 

Miss Helen Hull introduces the love-interest into her novel by a subtle variation 
of treatment. We see an estrangement between a husband and wife obliquely, through 
the undercurrents of feeling endured by the wife when she is on a visit to her old 
home and her people. Arrived in her Home-Town, Mrs. Norton( née Mary Westover) 
finds the family circle of Grandma Westover, her sons, daughters, their husbands 
and wives and nieces and children, all embroiled in their own particular troubles 
and pretends to a peace and tranquillity that they naturally assume her to possess. 
She undeceives nobody as to why she has come, and finds it quite easy to arouse no 
suspicions in the minds of people so completely preoccupied with their own affairs. 
The drama of the sudden death of ‘‘ Grandma ” takes place, the inevitable jealousy 
over her money plays itself out, but to Amy the sudden appearance of her husband 
at the funeral comes as a relief which makes life with him worth beginning over 
again. It is a novel of a very high quality. A sensitive understanding is displayed by 
Miss Hull that keeps the reader’s sympathies constantly involved ; the many characters 
all fit into the large picture, but never strain the attention from the main issue ; 
each one is a clear, definite portrait. Perhaps the dominating character of the grand- 
mother is a slightly worn pattern, nowadays ; and some of the uncles and aunts are 
rather lay-figures ; but Amy’s own father and mother (especially the father) are 
fine and authentic bits of work. However it is this under-current of Amy’s thoughts 
which is the life-blood of the book all the time. Sitting sewing, she thinks : 

She had no life beyond the uneven rhythm of the needle, pricking through the silk. 
Perhaps that was why women sewed so much, they didn’t have to think. Your hands 
moved, and stray things like colours, like awareness of Lavinia sleeping, came close to 
you. You didn’t think about them. You were absorbed in busyness, which walled you in 
now, as if the world held nothing else. 

The Sons of Singermann are, of course, what their name implies. Mr. Brinig brings 
his tale of the Singermanns to a full close in this book. Each son of the old Jewess, 
Rebecca, and her husband, Sam, is developed to middle age, his children drawn 
upon the canvas, and Rebecca herself shown as old and failing. Mr. Brinig writes, 
in this book, with more brilliance and force than ever before ; his power has developed 
with his theme ; but his theme has taken on dimensions that begin to overwhelm 
the vessel that has to hold them. The diversity of interest in this book is bewildering. 
To live so intensely in the emotions of each character and to be obliged continually to 
break from them in order to hear how the others are getting on is almost painful ; 
one feels that one would prefer to be let off so personal an interest in each brother, 
or to stick to one of them at a time. But it is a fascinating story of Jewish life and 
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Jewish solidarity. The Sons of Singermann, like Magnolia Street, is a sociological 
study as well as a novel ; it is, besides, a powerful one and eminently readable. 
Miss Hilda Vaughan’s novel is an extremely interesting study of how a woman 
could come to murder the man she had married as the only way of getting rid of 
him when she has done with him. The end is disappointing, however ; it falls too clear- 
ly into this class of a “‘ study ”’. The two contrasted types are all along being headed 
for the predetermined end. At the beginning they seem to be walking to their doom, 
but at the end it is forced upon them. In other words the “‘ Gentlewoman ”’ is not 
defined in a way that makes the act she is led up to a credible one for her to perform. 
That she might very frequently have wished her husband dead it is easy to believe ; 
but the cold-blooded murder of a sick man is another matter. Apart from this criti- 
cism of how Gwenllian did the murder, I have nothing but admiration for the way 
Miss Vaughan makes out her case. Her insight into the two utterly antagonistic 
types is brilliant and penetrating. It is a marriage of youth with age, the youth being 
on the side of the commonplace, weakly husband (inheritor of the family estate in 
Wales) ; and age (middle age) belongs to the refined, well-born, aristocratic-minded 
lady whom he has to dispossess. The path that leads to their marriage we easily follow 
with them : she wants a husband to produce sons for Plas-Einon, he, awkward and 
embarrassed by his inheritance, is overwhelmed by his first contact with a woman of 
manners and high breeding. He leans on her wisdom, and she, angling for her own 
reasons, plays him and lands him. They marry, and his vulgar little soul quickly 
falls back into its natural grooves while her old-maidish independence soon reasserts 
itself. All this is very well done ; but admirers of Miss Vaughan’s novel, Her Father's 
House, may still feel disappointed. They may feel that Miss Vaughan, having imposed 
upon herself the necessity of ending the book in a certain way, has found her artistic 
expression cramped. She dare not let herself go too fully and emotionally into her 
subject in case it did not end right. Still it is a book to be read and recommended. 
In her first novel Out of Focus, Miss Haslip carried forward her story by means 
of letters exchanged between the heroine and an old friend ; by this method she was 
enabled to skip over lapses in time nimbly, and in a way that could not be criticised. 
But it was a mistake to plan this second novel in the same episodic manner, each 
chapter opening, as it were, “‘ out of the blue ”’, as a letter does. ‘The attention of the 
reader is inevitably fatigued by this constant readjustment of vision, and at the same 
time emotional response is continually slackened. The point that Miss Haslip must 
realise better is the dramatic quality necessary in a novel—as much as in any 
other work of art—in other words pace, tempo, is an all important ingredient. But 
her descriptive powers have suffered no diminution, the mental vision necessary for 
good writing is everywhere apparent in Miss Haslip’s work. She sees each ie 
of colour that passes over her heroine’s face, every motion of her body is registere 
and the impression of the surrounding scene is never missed. Here it 1s ee 
glittering beauty of the Florentine background, or the warmly beating Parisian lite, 
or the rugged wildness of Poland—wherever Gioia is, We are as supremely ee 
of her surroundings as she herself is. This is a very strong point in Miss ie ip’s 
equipment as a writer, and with such a natural gift for vision and description t ie a 
very little doubt that she will one day write a book of much power and beauty ; bu 
whether it will be a novel is another question. Perhaps the short story, or descriptive 
essay will become her natural mode of expression. But she is certain to go on writing. 
J. E. S. ARROWSMITH 
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THE LONDON BOOK OF ENGLISH PROSE. By Herbert READ and BONAMY 
DosreE. Eyre & Spottiswoode. 7s. 6d. 


AURELIA. By Grrarp ve NervaL. Translated by RICHARD ALDINGTON. With 
lithographs by Peart BINDER. Chatto & Windus. 7s. 6d. } 


SUMMER ISLANDS. By Norman Doucatas. Desmond Harmsworth. 3s. 6d. 
THE SPELL. By CuarLotTe Bronte. Oxford University Press. 8s. 6d. 
THE GOLDEN THREAD. By Puito M. Buck. Macmillan. 18s. 


THE PRIVATE PAPERS OF A BANKRUPT BOOKSELLER. Oliver & Boyd. 
7s. 6d, 


“ OTYLE,” write the authors of an admirable introduction to this prose anthology, 

“« it cannot be too often repeated, is not an ornament ; it is not an exercise, nor 
a caper, nor complication of any sort. It is the sense of one’s self, the knowledge of 
what one wants to say, and the saying of it in the most fitting words.”’ And there, 
lucidly explained, is the key to the secret. How simple it seems! And yet, when pre- 
paring to set down the plainest sentence or the barest narrative we are so frequently 
embarrassed by the undergrowth of phraseology that a clear sentence more often 
than not becomes obscured by a mere tangle of meaningless words. 

The compilers, indicating that the term “‘ prose ” embraces every form of word 
expression outside the limited field of poetry, have set out by dividing their anthology 
into three main classifications—those of Narrative, Scientific, and Emotive Prose., 
each classification being again sub-divided into various categories according to the 
subjects with which the selected passages deal. The system is a new one and the 
reader is thus induced to approach the volume more as a study than as a random 
assortment of good English prose passages for desultory reading. The drawback to 
this method is that it is almost impossible to find one’s way about the book without 
constantly referring to the index. Chronology is no help. Thus, on page 69, under 
the story-telling division of Narrative Prose we meet Mrs. Virginia Woolf, while on 
page 648 Cowley moralises on Solitude in a sub-section of Emotive Prose. In looking 
up a favourite passage, therefore, reference is imperative. 

As to the selections themselves they are for the most part well’chosen and full of 
variety. There are few sins of commission, but the sins of omission are astonishing. 
Was it wilful neglect that excluded Mr. Shaw from this superb hierarchy ? It cannot 
have been an oversight. For surely the Inquisitor’s speech from Saint foan, matchless 
as it is in sonorous grandeur, should have been included. And Mr. Lytton Strachey is 
absent. Arnold Bennett is absent. Mr. David Garnett is absent. Dickens is hap- 
pily represented by the Chadband scene from Bleak House, a novel which has never 
had the recognition it deserves. In the tactical section of Scientific Prose we find 
masterpieces of simple yet efficient direction issued to the various forces under 
Service Regulations at different times in history, including the Instructions to the 
Boatswain (1863). The latter is a good instance of the work of the permanent official. 

Foxe’s account of the burning of Latimer and Ridley, should, it seems to me, have 
been classed as history rather than story-telling. The historical portion is, on the 
whole, disappointing. There is a fine excerpt from one of Lord Acton’s lectures on the 
French Revolution, but what a pity his letter to the late Mary Gladstone v pon 
posterity’s estimate of her father has not also found a place! Macaulay makes a 
poor appearance in a rather dry account of the Toleration Act. Was it necessary to 
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include nearly three pages of Little Arthur? If so, we may reasonably expect to 
encounter Simple Simon in future editions of the Oxford Book of English Verse. 

_ In the opening pages of his Confessions d’un Enfant du Siécle Musset accounts for 
the intellectual effeminacy of his generation in a strangely moving passage : 


Pendant les guerres de l’Empire. . . les méres inquiétes avaient mis au monde une 
generation ardente, pale, nerveuse. Concus entre deux batailles, élevés dans les col- 
léges au roulement des tambours, des miliers d’enfants se regardaient entre eux d’un 
oeil sombre, en essayant leurs muscles chétifs. 


Gérard de Nerval too, the contemporary of Musset, was born in that decade, 
canopied by bloodstained banners and baptised in the smoke of Wagram, And so, 
like those who, a century later grew to manhood among the thunderclouds of war, his 
psychological development bore the unmistakable imprint of a perverse and febrile 
reaction. Mr. Aldington is right in his statement that Nerval “represents the in- 
fluence of Germany and particularly the occultism and illuminism of certain German 
writers.” And that occultism is alive to-day and has even manifested itself in the post- 
war German cinema. Aurélia, the title-piece, is the beautiful, formless and fantastic 
product of a deranged and hallucinated mind. 

Nerval is admittedly a minor classic. Madman though he was, he wrote very 
purely and his masterpiece was the long travel book, Scénes de la Vie Orientale, 
extracts from which are included in the present volume. Meyerbeer was so enchanted 
with these stories that he actually contemplated setting one of them to music for an 
immense operatic production. But the project had to be abandoned, as no production 
could do justice to the magnitude of Nerval’s imaginative conceptions. ‘The scale was 
too vast. This edition will serve as a good introduction to those who are unacquainted 
with one of the foremost figures of the French Romantics. He is disregarded in 
England and it is high time to rouse the public from its customary apathy. “‘ The 
almost complete silence on the subject of Nerval in England is—I will not say strange, 
but—characteristic,” says Mr. Aldington. His translation is both useful and adequate 
although his introduction smacks of complacency. Miss Binder’s lithographs are 
exactly in harmony with the morbid and horrific atmosphere, and they reflect the 
macabre illusion of insanity and mental hallucination. 

Any book on Italy written by Mr. Norman Douglas must always be welcome 
to a certain appreciative public. Mr. Douglas has for years lived among the Italians ; 
he has studied them, he likes them and he understands them. He is aware of their 
failings and he knows their admirable qualities ; and above all his style is more fitted 
to the description of the Italian scene than that of any other English writer. Summer 
Islands consists of two early papers on the islands of Ischia and Ponza. The former is 
the more pleasing of the two, for it is a sharp and glittering landscape as it were in 
broad daylight ; the sun streaming on to terraced hillsides, and a salt Mediterranean 
breeze blowing gently up the valleys. We are shown Antiquity lingering in groves of 
ilex and arbutus and we can almost hear the sirens singing out of the mythological 
past. How steeped in beauty the following passage is : 

At present there is hay-making going on over the ruins and a rank vegetation partly 
conceals them, but in winter they arise in all their truthfulness. Man and nature co- 
operate in their slow obliteration. The peasant, careless of past experience, renews his 
forsaken homestead or carries away its stones for building material elsewhere ; a promis- 
cuous host of weeds and shrubs invade the shattered tenements, unclean lichens eat into 
the walls, valerian creeps behind the plaster, the sturdier broom and fennel thrust sarees 
able roots into the very heart of the masonry, disquieting the stones and ousting rie 
from their old places ; winds and rain meanwhile beat upon the friable tufa till the bs ges 
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are worn away, and the mortar, disintegrated, falls to earth ; one day, two lizards fighting, 

as is their wont, in an inextricable knot of legs and tails, tumble upon a loosened block, 

and down it comes. 
So life in rural Italy proceeds, and Mr. Douglas has been fortunate indeed to make 
this classic region his own environment. ; 

The Spell will of course be interesting to Bronté enthusiasts, but, at the same time 
it must be an open question whether there can be much excuse for publishing so 
immature and unreadable a book. All the same, through the crudely artificial veil it 
is already possible to detect the dawning of Charlotte Bronté’s richly flowing style ; 
and although the conversation of the characters is unutterably pompous and stilted, 
and her plot unsuccessfully aims at being mysterious while only arriving at being ex- 
ceedingly involved, it is undeniably constructed in the grand manner. Her grandiose 
imagination could be satisfied with creating nothing less than dukes and marquises 
reinforced with dumb dwarfs and pages. For it must be remembered that the pre- 
cocious girl, was, at the age of eighteen, saturated with the Byronic legend. How else 
indeed could she have conceived the melancholy Zamorna himself ? Here is that 
childe of his age ! 

A little in the background and leaning against the wall with his arms folded, and his 
eyes fixed intently on the ground, appeared Zamorna, as pale and motionless as if he too 
had been an image of lifeless mortality. 

But the moment he opens his mouth to make polite conversation with a lady—his 
eventual wife—we receive a severe shock : 

“Do you know, Miss Percy, you have given me a vessel of liquid which I can’t 
taste ; milk, sugar, and cream tea, an intolerable compound.” Which remark followed 
by its whispered sequel made Miss Percy’s heart “‘ throb almost audibly.’”” But those 
are all, alas, the sentiments of an outworn age. Mr. Maclean has edited the book and 
his enlightening introduction should clear up many points upon which Brontéans 
may be osbcure. 

In The Golden Thread we have a ponderous volume of more than 500 pages in which 
is made a laborious attempt to trace tradition in literature from the dawn of culture 
and through subsequent history. It is interesting enough, but there is too much of 
the author’s own rambling discursions upon his intricate subject, touching as he 
does at various points upon the philosophies and religious cults of the past. It is a 
pity that the book is not more interesting in treatment or more attractive in appear- 
ance. In any case it is far too expensive. 

The Private Papers of a Bankrupt Bookseller, an irritatingly alliterative title, is a col- 
ection of pleasant and not impersonal observations. If there ever were such a book- 
seller, he was a quixotic and romantic man. For one fancies that when the clouds of 
financial worry overtook him and completely blotted out his sunny life, the most light- 
hearted of booksellers would hardly have sat down with pen and paper to transcribe 
an account of his reactions under adversity. It is a sad business, for he takes us with 
him to the very threshold of the gas oven. In fact this book is a bit too good to be true. 

YVONNE FFRENCH 
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GOETHE : AS REVEALED IN HIS POETRY. By Barker Farrtey. Dent. 85. 6d. 


HENRY CRABB ROBINSON AND GOETHE: PART II. By F. Norman 
English Goethe Society Publications. New Series—Vol. VIII. Edited by J. G. 
ROBERTSON. Moring. No price stated. 


LUDWIG TIECK AND ENGLAND. By Epwin H. Zeype.. Oxford University 
Press (for Princeton). 15s. 


IMMANUEL KANT IN ENGLAND. By RENE WELLEK. Oxford University Press 
(for Princeton). 245. 


MEN MYTHS & MOVEMENTS IN GERMAN LITERATURE. By WILLIAM 
Rose. Allen & Unwin. ros. 6d. 


HENRY FIELDING’S THEORY OF THE COMIC PROSE EPIC, By ETHEL 
MarGaRET THORNBURY. University of Wisconsin. No price stated. 


9 Baie centenary of the death of Goethe has evoked some regret that the German 
poet is not better known in England. It has even been said that his reputation 
needs less to be revived than to be created, but so far as this is true the explanation is 
not perhaps to seek. The poetry of Goethe does not well survive translation into 
English, and his great admirers here have, more than inevitably, been those who can 
read him happily in the original. One becomes still more conscious of this after read- 
ing Professor Barker Fairley’s volume. It has the convincing quality of being an over- 
flow from a deep and detailed knowledge, but the consequence is that it will be best 
appreciated by those who are already well acquainted with the poet, and well acquaint- 
ed too with the discussions of the critics concerning him. Mr. Fairley assumes 
unconsciously a familiarity parallel to his own, but the indispensable alphabet of 
knowledge is not possessed by the average reader. For this reason those who would 
take advantage of this centenary should prepare themselves by some simpler and more 
general survey, and among recent books the present writer recalls none better than 
Miss Stawell’s and Mr. Dickinson’s Goethe and Faust. Though Mr. Fairley differs 
from them in certain places, there seems to be common ground in the contention that 
Goethe’s works were the fruit of personal experiences that he cast into poetic form, 
from Werther onward, once these experiences were safely behind him. Mr. Fairley, 
with the discussions of the critics in his mind, demurs to the abstract view that would 
régard Goethe as a national poet, and Faust as the poem of Germany. This, he argues, 
it has become, but the interest of the poet in it was personal. It is the poet rather 
than the thinker or the moralist that Mr. Fairley would convey, and he follows him 
through his Shakespearean apprenticeship, through his contact with immediate life 
in Werther, through the more objective works of his middle years, to the “ Key to 
Faust ’’—which is found not in the development of its hero but in the deepening wis- 
dom of the whole poem. We then consider the impulsion of the theme of Faust, 
against which his instinctive preference for the immediate composition that is possible 
only for lyrical poems inclined him ; study his independence of poetic convention, 
which made him use “ all imaginable metres ” and yet be “ incapable of routine, 

until Mr. Fairley concludes : “‘ Our final impression of him is that the scope of his 
nature was unbounded and that, given the requisite pr Slongation of years and energy, 
his personality would have been adequate to the experiencing of ali forms of poetic 
sensibility.” The discussion of Goethe as a nature poet, in a sense very different from 
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that attaching to Wordsworth, and of the sense in which he was an objective writer 
will allure even those who must largely take on trust the ardent experience com- 
municated here. ; , 

The object of Mr. Norman’s selection, with comments, from Crabb Robinson 8 
Diary and his other references to Goethe is to dissipate the belief that this engaging 
anecdotist was largely responsible for introducing Goethe to England. Mr. Norman 
reminds us that Crabb Robinson was a gossiper and not a critic, and was more inter- 
ested in the people, particularly in the celebrated writers, whom he met than in abstract 
or even artistic studies. He saw Goethe first when he was a young man of twenty-five, 
led thereto by the admiration of the Germans with whom he was staying. It was 
almost a formal meeting, but when Crabb Robinson returned to Weimar in the last 
year of Goethe’s life he had a most friendly reception, for the old poet was interested 
in his increasing fame in England, and Englishmen were warmly welcomed in his 
family circle. He, Crabb Robinson, had neither the knowledge nor the critical 
faculty to introduce a foreign writer to his fellow-countrymen, and we prefer the 
anecdotes in his Diary to his few attempts at critical interpretation. The honour 
remains with Carlyle, and not even Coleridge, primarily interested in German 
metaphysics, competes with him. Crabb Robinson had the opportunity, in time as 
well as in knowledge, and this perhaps has misled some historians into regarding 
Crabb Robinson as Carlyle’s precursor. Having allowed the Diary and the other 
writings to speak for themselves, Mr.. Norman engages us by pointing out how many 
other were Crabb Robinson’s interests. If the literary historian finds little in the 
Diary, the social historian will find much, nor is the value of the good gossiper really 
at all diminished because one of the claims that have been made for him has been 
exaggerated. This examination is primarily of value to those interested in Anglo- 
German literary relations a hundred years ago, and the extracts do not, and are not 
intended to give a fair sample of the diarist at his best. As a thorough exploration 
of a limited field, the essay should be appreciated by all beguiled by an amiable but 
unsubstantial literary fancy. 

With Tieck, the German romantic poet and critic who visited England in 1817 and 
met Carlyle, Coleridge, and the inevitable Crabb Robinson, we approach the relations 
of the two countries from the opposite angle. Tieck helped much to popularise Eng- 
lish studies in his own country, not only of the Elizabethan period by which he is best 
remembered here. He was the first German to attempt to translate Shakespeare’s 
sonnets, and he produced an imaginary re-creation of Shakespeare’s early years. 
Later knowledge has reduced the value of Tieck’s more venturesome Shakespearean 
theories and attributions, and he did not really become more than a familiar name until 
the last thirty years of his life (1820-50), when translations of his works were many. 
Professor Zeydel has given the effect almost of biography to this history of a reputa- 
tion. ‘Thirlwall and Froude were his most illuminating prefacers, and the present 
book is a careful study with detailed chapters on the English translations and on 
Tieck’s library of English books. It also contains some unpublished letters, and the 
areas style in which it is written makes it pleasant to read and no dull example of 
research. 

Coleridge and Crabb Robinson figure still more largely in Mr. Wellek’s account of 
the introduction and influence of Kant into England during the first half of the nine- 
teenth century. The study terminates in 1838 when the first complete translation of 
Kant appeared. The first and unsatisfactory pioneers are traced until more solid 
results appeared from the exposition of Sir William Hamilton at Edinburgh in 1836. 
The second chapter, ‘‘ The Scotch Philosophy and Kant” then takes us on to firm 
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_ ground. Coleridge has, of course, a chapter to himself, as the “ intellectual centre 
of the Romantic Movement ” in England, and in the following account of the influence 
of Kant upon the Romantic generation it is pleasing to read the value given by the 
author to Crabb Robinson’s exposition if only because the diarist is rarely credited 
with critical powers. Less familiar ground is broken with a chapter on “ two strange 
enthusiasts,’ Henry James Richter, a painter, and Thomas Wirgman, a jeweller, who, 
disciples of Nitzsch, were ardent propagandists of the Kantian philosophy. Both 
lived in England and the account of them is the most novel contribution in this study. 
Richter, the son of the engraver, had an English mother and was born in Soho in 
1772. He exhibited at the Royal Academy and also wrote on art, in particular a rare 
work called Daylight which was a plea for open-air painting. Wirgman, born in 1777, 
was “‘ no doubt the son or grandson ”’ of the man who kept the celebrated toy-shop in 
St. James’s Street where Dr. Johnson used to buy his silver buckles. He sold snuff- 
boxes and apparently fell into trouble with a Suppression Society for selling the “ very 
objectionable pictures ” that, according to Augustus de Morgan (who included some 
account of him in his Budget of Paradoxes) a fashionable ‘“‘ snuff-boxer ”’ was expected 
to display. With the aid of Mr. Brougham, his counsel, Wirgman was acquitted, and 
years later became a candidate for the chair of Moral Philosophy at what is now 
University College. Twenty years before, in 1812, he had begun his philosophical 
career with the issue of an “ Abstract of the Critical Philosophy.” Though Mr. 
Wellek finds much to criticise in Wirgman’s writings, he has enlightened us about a 
character it would be a pity to have left ignored. A concluding chapter glances at the 
consequences of the establishment of Kantian studies in England with the works of 
Semple and Haywood, and takes the names of T’. H. Green, Bradley, Bosanquet and 
Josiah Royce to show that the introduction of Kant into England was an important 
historical event. 
Dr. William Rose has here collected a series of papers largely concerned with 
Goethe-studies, some of which, for example that on the background of Werther, will 
be gratefully recalled. The historical Doctor Faust ; the Mediaeval Beast Epic, 
Goethe and the Jews, the Romantic Symbol, are other subjects, which come down to 
our own time with essays on German expressionism, German drama, and the spirit 
of revolt in German literature from 1914 to 1930. Dr. Rose combines, at his best, 
lucidity with learning, and anyone wishing to leave English subjects for a German 
holiday will find here both information and light. ints 
Beginning with an account of Fielding’s library, taking for its basis his own descrip- 
tion of Foseph Andrews and of Tom fones as “‘ comic prose epics, Miss Thornbury 
discusses the theory of the epic through the ages down to Fielding’s time, and then 
shows how he applied the traditional principles to a modern subject, how, for example, 
the machinery of the marvellous was changed by him into coincidence and surprise. 
His own prefatory chapters explain what he was doing, and the interest of the book 
lies in its summary of a critical theory and in its careful exposition of Fielding’s learn- 
ing and practice. The survey is interesting and useful, and the quiet style a pleasure 
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HERE is something pathetic about these continual attempts to create a picture 

of Stalin, the “‘ machine-man,” the mysterious Dictator of all the Russias, which 
shall even distantly resemble a human being. If Essad Bey has, as it seems to me, 
succeeded better in this attempt than any of his predecessors, it is not because of his 
literary gifts ; his style is evidently undistinguished, and Mr. Huntley Paterson has 
translated it into what may be fairly described as good, virile journalese. Essad Bey 
has succeeded because he has approached his difficult and singularly unattractive 
subject from a new angle. The secret of Stalin’s personality, he suggests, is to be 
found in his obscure oriental origin and the bitter struggles of his early years. 

Stalin, whose real name was Joseph (“‘ Zozo ”’ to his friends) Djugashvili, was a 
son of a Georgian cobbler in Tiflis, and early distinguished himself as the leader of 
gangs of street urchins who not infrequently got into trouble with the police. 
Approaching manhood, he was, for a very brief period, a candidate for the priesthood, 
studying in a Greek Orthodox Seminary in Tiflis, and developing, at the expense of the 
local hierarchy, his extraordinary natural gift for underground intrigue. He was soon 
back on the streets again, and established himself as the recognised leader of the 
revolutionary elements in the Tiflis underworld. At that time the great need of the 
Communist party was money, and Lenin and the other exiled leaders had sent out 
orders from their hiding places that money must be obtained by any means. This was 
Stalin’s opportunity. He organised attacks on banks and post offices on a scale un- 
dreamt of by the professional brigands of Georgia. Sometimes he was imprisoned ; 
twice he was sent to Siberia, and twice escaped. Nothing could suppress him. His 
return to Tiflis would be marked by new outrages, by shooting affrays, by the hurling 
of bombs from house-tops when scores of innocent spectators would be blown to bits. 
Stalin did not care. Thus he climbed the first slippery, blood-stained step on the lad- 
der of fame. It is as though Al Capone had become President of the United States 
with unlimited despotic powers. 

But there was one significant difference between Stalin and his fellow-revolu- 
tionaries. Whereas they too often put the proceeds of their robberies in their pockets 
and disappeared, he invariably sent a cheque for the full amount to his leader, Lenin. 
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Essad Bey, himself a revolutionary from childhood, and a Georgian, does not conceal 

his dislike of Stalin, but he admits, and even insists, upon his honesty. Stalin was not a 
theoretical Communist ; indeed he hardly understood what it was all about, though 
his excellent memory enabled him to quote whole pages of Marx when required. 
He was just a natural, born anarchist, and one of the ablest conspirators the world 
has ever known. The fact that he never thought for himself only added to his effici- 
ency. “ Behind that low brow,” says Essad Bey, ‘“‘ there was no room for doubt.” 
Not the least of those touches of ironical humour which modern Russia has added to 
the history books is the fact that such a man as this, with his coarse, stolid peasant’s 
face, his black hair growing almost down to his eyebrows, his inborn contempt for 
professors and policemen, should now be controlling the most carefully thought out 
and ruthlessly enforced system of government since the days of Ancient Greece. 

That is the impression left on my mind by Essad Bey’s remarkable book. It may 
be a little over dramatised here and there, but at any rate we get a definite picture— 
something satisfying. It may be objected, of course, that such a man could never 
become the despot of a civilised European country. But then Russia is neither civi- 
lised, nor European. Observe Stalin striding silently through the empty corridors 
to his office, his crafty Oriental eyes turned always to the ground ; note his careful 
anonymity (“a sort of Communist Basil Zakharov ”’, Essad Bey calls him) read of 
his strange drinking bouts with a few chosen boon companions from Georgia. Finally 
turn to that amazingly revealing photograph on page 96 of this book, entitled “‘ Stalin 
at the Sixteenth Party Congress.” He is squatting on the ground amid a crowd of 
proletarian comrades. Someone has made a joke, and they are all laughing heartily, 
except Stalin (who perhaps has not seen it yet). But the point is that every grinning 
face, except his, is turned, not towards the speaker, but towards the Dictator, eagerly 
waiting for the slow smile to dawn on that stolid countenance. There is something 
nauseating to the European mind in this sycophantic laughter, but nothing unfamiliar 
to those of us who know the East. 

“ Bridle-paths,” says Mr. John Beresford, ‘‘ have always had a peculiar fascination 
for me, whether real bridle-paths down which one’s horse has to push his way, so 
overgrown are they by encroaching hedge and bramble, or those other bridle-paths of 
History, which teachers will one day come to see are the most interesting, as they 
are often the quickest way of reaching the great high road.” It is neatly and tellingly 
put. It might serve as the Beresford Credo, or confession of faith, which should be 
recited at least once a week by historians who desire to capture the ear of the modern 
public. For who can doubt that the editor of Parson Woodforde’s diary understands, 
far better than the professors, the trend of present-day taste in these matters ? Bridle- 
paths do not always lead to the high road : often they end in some little village on the 
edge of the marshes, which is only a blind alley after all ; but even so that enterprising 
hiker, the modern reader, will probably find them better worth exploring than the 
noisy high road where the professional motor cars go thundering past. The Reverend 
Thomas Roger Du Quesne, Vicar of East Tuddenham in Norfolk, son of a French 
exile, great-grandson of the Huguenot admiral who served Louis XIV, would never 
have emerged from obscurity—would never have attracted Mr. Beresford’s attention— 
if it had not happened that in the twenty-third year of his incumbency, on May 24th, 
1776, a new rector, Mr. James Woodforde, had taken over the charge of the ee 
parish of Weston. Yet he appears, not only in the Woodforde diary, but ina number o 
letters which Mr. Beresford has unearthed, as a more interesting, and much more 
lovable man than Woodforde himself. His career was well worth tracing. And the 
additional essays at the end of this book—the “ scenes © in Parliament for instance, 
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taken from eighteenth-century reports have all that unexpectedness and quiet sense 
of humour which we have learnt to associate with Mr. Beresford’s work. He has pro- 
duced a charming, meandering little volume, full of stray scraps of information which 
I should have been very sorry to have missed. ; 

Sir William Rothenstein has carried his memoirs a stage nearer to the present time, 
and it must be confessed—indeed it is inevitable—that the fact that most of the people 
he writes about are still living, has the effect of rather cramping his style. He is less 
vivacious and_outspoken. It would even seem that his circle of acquaintances has 
narrowed—which again, no doubt, is inevitable. But his gossip is as shrewd and good- 
humoured as ever. Take, for instance, this comment on the work of Mr. Augustus 
John : 

I said earlier that I wanted Tree to get John to decorate His Majesty’s Theatre. But 
no one has yet asked John to decorate any public building ; instead they have importuned 
him to paint their portraits. What a waste of a copious mind, of a great national asset ! 
The State to-day is like the mistress of a great house, but with neither the knowledge nor 
the character to control her servants; for if the mistress herself knows not what tasks to 
assign them, what tasks will be done ? 


Many entertaining private letters, addressed to the author by his distinguished friends, 
are published here. I have often thought what a pity it is that we cannot get any of 
Sir William Rothenstein’s own letters. He must be one of the best letter-writers of 
our time. 

Mr. Buchan’s Fulius Caesar, Sir John Fortescue’s Marlborough, and Mr. Maurois’ 
Voltaire (translated by Mr. Hamish Miles) are the first three of a new series of bio- 
graphies which thus makes an auspicious beginning. Each of the three is brilliant in 
its way, a miracle of skilful compression. Sir John Fortescue, perhaps, tells us more 
about the British soldier than he does about Marlborough, but then he has the most 
elusive subject of the three—and who would have lost such strangely illuminating 
little glimpses of military life as the statement that infantry soldiers sometimes had 
their feet carried off by sticking them out, as at football, to intercept bouncing round 
shot ? Mr. Hector Bolitho deals gently, yet justly, with the late Prince Consort ; the 
Baroness Sophie Buxhoeveden has written an exhilirating account of the career of that 
great Scottish adventurer, Patrick Gordon, at the Court of Peter the Great ; and Mr. 
Harold Acton gives a very scholarly and yet popular survey of the life and times of the 
last Medici, beautifully printed and illustrated, and sold at a most reasonable price. 

There remain two notable books which deserve more space than I can give them 
now—Mr. J. R. Ackerley’s delicate, sensitive sketch of the Court of an Indian ruling 
Prince, and Sir Charles Petrie’s broad, sympathetic, penetrating examination of the 
Jacobite movement in Britain. The first may irritate many readers—it irritated me— 
but nee will deny its literary merit. To the second I shall hope to return next 
month. 
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ROFESSOR ERNST KANTOROWICZ, in the 700 packed pages of his book 
A on the Emperor Frederick II, reveals a wealth of learning, intellectual power and 
literary skill, but these weapons are not always perfectly controlled or judiciously 
directed. A certain restless brilliance of mind and pen produces a constant shower of 
interesting suggestions and epigrammatic phrases, but makes it impossible for him 
ever to tell a story or describe an institution or expound an argument in a sufficiently 
quiet, direct and sober way to afford the requisite relief from his high colours. He is 
more deeply interested in Frederick the phraseologist than in Frederick the statesman. 
The metaphor and symbolism and allegory so dear to the thirteenth century, which 
Frederick like other practical statesmen of that age kept strictly in his service, has 
established a hypnotic mastery over his biographer : 

Thus the Emperor, the Divus Augustus, the visible bearer of healing power, becomes 
like the Roman Augustus the Soter, the World Redeemer, the World Saviour. What 
had been the teaching of St. Augustine ? “ True Justice exists only in the State whose 
founder and leader is Christ.”” When the time comes Frederick did not blench but boldly 
accepted the conclusion : he would appear, like unto the Son of God, not only as Judge 
and Mediator but also as Saviour and Fulfiller of the Law. His Empire aspired to the 
Justice of Heaven, nay more, was founded by her, ‘‘ Justice looking down from Heaven 
hath set up her throne amongst the peoples,” the throne of the Roman Empire, recalling 
the divine saying : ‘“‘ Render unto Cesar the things that are Czsar’s.” 

Elsewhere we are informed that under the figure of Caesar Augustus, Kaiser Frederick 
is reflected twofold in a double mirror as Antichrist and as the Messianic Judge, and 
that his whole life could be interpreted either in the Messianic or the Anti-Christian 
spirit. Possibly : and I am not concerned primarily to criticise either the manner or 
the substance of this stuff in itself. But a little too much of that is quite enough. I do 
regret that Professor Kantorowicz should tell us so much and with so much rhetoric 
and rhapsody about Frederick the Augustus, the Soter, the Redeemer, the Messiah, 
the Antichrist, the Scourge of God and the Justice-God-Emperor and all the rest of it, 
and so little comparatively about Frederick the practical ruler, about the limited and 
definite worldly problems which confronted him in his several territories, the 
specific methods by which he dealt with them, the institutions which he found and 
left, the results of his policy in his own time and for later generations. Professor 
Kantorowicz tells us curiously little about Germany under Frederick, and his sugges- 
tion that Frederick’s German policy of alliance with the princes was wrong, that 
“‘ Germany’s strength and hope lay in the knights and in the towns,” is not justified, 
nor, I think, justifiable : knights and towns made their own contributions to German 
civilisation, but it was not from them that political progress came or could come. 
Sicilian affairs are dealt with more fully ; but the author is inclined to exaggerate the 
novelty of Frederick’s Sicilian measures, as indeed he is prone to exaggerate the sud- 
denness of every change and the sharpness of every contrast. When we are told, for 
example, that the use of inquisition in criminal justice, the prosecution of crime by the 
State without waiting for private initiative, was invented by Innocent III and first 
applied to secular crime by Frederick, any English student acquainted with the 
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Assizes of Henry Plantagenet will be surprised, even if he has not heard of the earlier 
efforts of Charlemagne in this direction. ‘There are some other indications also that the 
author’s background of general historical knowledge is not proportionate to his. 
special knowledge of Frederick’s time : thus he remarks that in the time of Constantine 
Christ had been elevated into the State God in succession to Mithra. Such 
defects of caution and of discipline are not unnatural in a young writer. Professor 
Kantorowicz is introduced to us as one of the youngest of the recognised historians of 
Germany ; and the many criticisms which might be passed upon both the substance 
and the style of his work should not be allowed to obliterate the fact that this is a 
vigorous and brilliant book, full of colour and full of ideas. Only, the life and time of 
Frederick II are quite sensational enough, and to many English readers would be not 
less but more interesting, without quite so much heightening of all hues and sharpen- 
ing of all antitheses, so much indulgence of fancy and coruscation of intellect as 
Professor Kantorowicz allows himself. Unfortunately the tendency among con- 
temporary historical writers, when they allow themselves the luxury of literary or 
intellectual ambition at all, is to let it become the master rather than the servant of 
their work. This is perhaps better than the opposite vice which sometimes presents 
to us as the ideal product of historical research a dull digest of deservedly unpublished 
documents ; but the way to great historical literature lies midway between these 
dangers. 

Professor Kantorowicz makes the interesting suggestion that it was Innocent III 
who paved the way for Frederick’s work in Sicily by declaring priesthood royal and 
kingship priestly, a doctrine whereby Innocent exalted the Papacy but Frederick 
with equal logic exalted the State : which reminds us of Professor Pollard’s sugges- 
tion that it was Wolsey who taught Henry VIII the possibility of uniting supreme 
ecclesiastical and secular authority in a single hand. Other typically striking ideas are 
the parallel drawn between Frederick and St. Francis as the would-be liberators from 
ecclesiastical organisation of two opposite and complementary aspects of spiritual 
life, proclaiming God outside the Church, the one as Law and the other as Love ; 
and the apt if exaggerated observation that in the mediaeval as distinct from the 
modern commonwealth “justice did not exist to preserve the State, but the State 
existed to preserve justice.”” Mr. Lorimer’s translation is excellent ; but there are 
national differences of mental habit and background which translation cannot bridge. 

Let us turn to a much shorter and less ambitious work dealing with an earlier 
episode in mediaeval history: Mr. G. W. Greenaway’s Arnold of Brescia: This is a 
scholarly contribution to our ignorance of the subject. It has grown out of an essay 
which was awarded the Prince Consort and Gladstone Prizes at Cambridge in 1930. 
The author was a scholar of Peterhouse, and his book reflects further credit on that 
distinguished stronghold of historical studies. Practically nothing is known about 
Arnold of Brescia, except the names that St. Bernard called him; but he is a peg 
upon which Mr. Greenaway hangs much interesting discourse about various political 
and ecclesiastical questions of the time, taking a wide view of his subject and covering 
a large variety of ground. This book is of course frankly academic in character, 
addressed primarily to those who have already studied the century of Abelard and 
Barbarossa, and not least valuable for the abundance of references, quotations and 
abstracts from original sources ; at the same time it is clearly arranged and clearly 
written and contains something of interest for any reader who cares about mediaeval 
history at all. Mr. Greenaway points out that the Concordat of Worms, which in 1122 
ended the complicated struggle in Germany and Italy generally known as the Investi- 
ture Contest, did not by any means settle the fundamental questions of ecclesiastical 
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discipline connected with it. Simony was not crushed, nor was clerical celibacy 
firmly established. In Lombardy particularly, the position of the bishops as feudal 
lords over their cities plunged them deeply in secular interests, and so the cause of 
ecclesiastical reform tended to identify itself with the cause of municipal independence, 
although the position was complicated by the play of numerous cross-currents. Mr. 
Greenaway gives us a glimpse of these tangled dévelopments, dealing briefly with the 
communal movement in Lombardy, the Patarini and the early history of Brescia. 
He treats at some length the stormy career of Abelard, who was perhaps Arnold’s 
teacher, and the conflict between Abelard and Bernard. Arnold, who had already 
played an anti-Papal part in a Brescian revolution, was apparently condemned by 
Pope Innocent II at Bernard’s instigation as an ally or disciple of Abelard. Un- 
moved by this condemnation, he established a school of theology at Paris, denouncing 
the worldliness of the clergy and accusing Bernard himself of vanity and jealousy. 
The saint procured his expulsion from France and thenceforward pursued him with 
venomous vituperations to the end. Arnold took refuge in Ziirich and continued his 
preaching there until events called him to Rome. 

In 1140 a conflict broke out between the city of Rome and the city of Tivoli, which 
rejected the Roman claim to suzerainty ; and when Tivoli was granted terms of peace 
by Innocent II in 1143 instead of being destroyed, the enraged Romans rose in revolt 
against the Pope and established a Roman Republic, with a Senate as the chief author- 
ity. From about 1147 we find Arnold of Brescia, always the enemy of temporal power 
in clerical hands, at Rome seeking to use the republican movement in the interest of 
ecclesiastical reform. At first apparently he hoped for the recognition and support of 
the Emperor against the Pope; then from 1152, abandoning this vain hope, he 
dreamed of a democratic reorganisation of the city, and finally projected a coup d’état 
which brought Emperor and Pope into close alliance against him. Adrian IV, the only 
Englishman who ever became Pope, refused to recognise the Republic, demanded the 
expulsion of Arnold, and laid the Holy City under interdict, whereupon the citizens 
compelled the Senate to make terms, the Republic collapsed and Arnold fled. Soon 
afterwards he was captured, tried by an ecclesiatical court, condemned, handed over 
to the secular arm and hanged, proclaiming to the end his unshaken belief in the doc- 
trines he had taught and his readiness to die for them. The Roman Senate and people 
. made no effort to protect him in the hour of danger. Unfortunately it is just in the 
central part of Mr. Greenaway’s book that the lack of trustworthy information becomes 
most obvious and the fabric of his work is most predominantly a balancing against one 
- another of alternative conjectures which can be nothing more. He concludes with a 
discussion of Arnold’s doctrines and his influence on the development of the mediaeval 
Church. Mr. Greenaway is convinced that he was first and last a religious reformer, 
working to impose apostolic poverty upon the Church and to disentangle her from 
secular interests and activities, and that he was drawn into political activities only by 
these religious interests. So far as we can judge he was not a doctrinal innovator, or an 
early Protestant, or the founder of a sect. He was more closely akin to Savonarola 
than to Wyclif or Luther. The book e pee ke iia a yan bibliog pay, and 

i than all that is known about Arnold of Brescia. 
contains all and perhaps more th FRANCIS CLARKE 
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A CATALOGUE OF THE GREEK VASES IN THE ROYAL ONTARIO 
MUSEUM OF ARCHAEOLOGY, TORONTO. By Davip M. RosINsON, 
C. G. Harcum and J. H. Inirre. University of Toronto Press. Two volumes. 10$. 


THE CITY WALL OF IMPERIAL ROME, By Ian A. RicuMonp. Clarendon 
Press. 425. 


GREEK CITIES IN ITALY AND SICILY. By D. Ranpatt MaclIver. Claren- 
don Press. 12s. 6d. 


ANIMALS IN GREEK SCULPTURE. By G. M. A. RicuTeR. Oxford University 
Press. 255. 


HE Toronto Museum is fortunate in possessing a rich and representative 

collection of vases from Greek lands. The series covers a wide range, from 
the Bronze Age to the Hellenistic and is, in consequence, of great educational value 
to students. This catalogue is all that a catalogue should be. A total of a hundred and 
eight plates makes the various items accessible to the student outside Canada and the 
text is full and well documented. Among the works of art of outstanding merit must 
be mentioned the fine geometric Attic amphora (No. 630)—here curiously des- 
cribed as “‘ Proto-Attic ’’—a particularly fine late Corinthian column-crater (202), 
an amusing ‘‘ Pontic ” oenochoe (218), and a first-rate series of black-figure and red- 
figure Attic vases. Among the latter, that by an Ionian artist working at Athens 
(probably the artist known as the “ Affected Painter ”’) is noteworthy, while an 
amphora in the manner of the Lysippides painter is a splendid instance of early Attic 
work. In the red-figure style the palm must be given to the loutrophoros by Poly- 
gnotos, a new accession. Despite the hideous shape of this type of vessel the painting 
is so graceful and delicate that this vase alone can serve to explain to the student what 
the intention of a fine Greek vase-painter was. 

The white lekythoi are disappointing, but the rest of the red-figure style is well 
represented and a couple of Panathenaic amphorae help to explain the various currents 
of Attic vase-history. In other regions vase-painting flourished in the fifth century 
and in part of the fourth, and the Italian series, though dull, is instructive by its very 
dullness. The Hellenistic work illustrates the decadence of a fine art. 

One oddment has found its way into the catalogue. It is described as ‘‘ glass vase 
from China ”’ and the author of the text states that it was found in a Chinese tomb of 
the T’ang Dynasty. He believes that it is Hellenistic work and that it was an heirloom 
which found its way into the tomb, imported by way of Alexandria and India. He 
assures us that “its pedigree is genuine.” I have not seen the original, but 
should, from the photograph, have identified the object as a palm-pot (its dimensions 
suit exactly) made about the time of the International Exhibition at Paris some 
quarter of a century ago! It is, of course, all a question of pedigree. Who saw it 
removed from the 'T’ang tomb ? or, alternatively, who saw it put into the tomb? 
if the pedigree rests on the word of a dealer who was told it by someone who got it 
from the finder, then the vessel may as well go back to its shop. But, unfortunately 
so many antiques acquired by museums through the medium of dealers are accepted 
on the kind of evidence that the most generous of police courts would reject as 
“ what the soldier said.” It should not have been published in this catalogue. 

Mr. Richmond has produced a most learned and interesting piece of research. 
The great walls of Rome are here documented and discussed in full. No stone, so to 
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speak, has been left unturned, no record unexamined. As with Athens and Constanti- 
nople, the records of mediaeval and renaissance travellers make fascinating reading. 
What they tell us is enormously instructive, for the destruction that modern con- 
ditions have brought about in the walls of Rome has been heavy, and zecords, even 
of the eighteenth century, are of high value. One of the most useful documents of 
this type is that of Nicholas Audebert of Orleans, whose MS. is in the British 
Museum. It was written in 1575, a time when enquiring travellers were searching the 
whole Mediterranean, and an age of scholarly observation. Audebert follows in the 
footsteps of Cyriac and Gyllius in method and aim. Mr. Richmond’s account of the 
various stages by which the wall was changed or restored is clear and of the greatest 
interest. That the main structure was built by Aurelian in 271 A.D. is nowhere 
doubted. All that happened after that was a variation on an accepted scheme. The 
greater part of the book indeed is devoted to the gates in the wall, for it was the gates 
that suffered most change. Gates, in fact, either at Rome or on Hadrian’s wall or at 
Constantinople give a more precise synopsis of history than any other part of a wall. 
The alterations made to them, either as enlargements or as diminutions, throw light 
on the conditions of the time. Where outside invasion is feared, city gates narrow 
their entrances; in times of peace when population increases they are enlarged. 
The gradual closing down of the Golden Gate at Constantinople is itself a summary 
of the decline and fall of New Rome. 

The walls of Constantinople were a consequence of the walls of Rome. But where 
the Roman circuit was limited to an ancient customs boundary, that of the Byzantines 
was free ground, and the architects had a free hand. The difference between the two 
is thus worth the fullest examination. Curiously enough, the architects of Aurelian’s 


~ wall were Greeks. 


Dr. Maclver’s book should be in the hands of every one who reads Greek history 
or who travels to Italy and Sicily. For nearly a hundred years there has been no single 
work in which the ancient cities of Great Greece are discussed. How much we hear 
of Sybaris and Croton, of Gela and Acragas, and how little we know of their remains 
or of the lovely coasts on which their ruins lie! In this simple and modest book the 
scattered ruins of Greek Italy and Sicily are made to live and their ancient stories to 
take on a greater substance. And, besides the notable towns, there are smaller settle- 
ments of which one learns almost all there is to learn in this book. Hipponion and 
Medma will remain but names to those who do not read this book. The fate of these 
Magna Graecian cities has varied. Syracuse and Tarentum have been overlaid by 
modern cities that repeat almost exactly the boundaries and appearance of the ancient. 
From their foundations from time to time relics of their Greek ancestors appear, or, 
as at Syracuse, their temples have been transformed almost intact into churches. 
Of Croton strangely enough no trace remains, but it, too, perhaps lies hid beneath a 


' mediaeval city. Sybaris, the rival of Croton, has also paid the penalty of too great a 


fame. She lies deep beneath a marsh, unfound and inaccessible. Yet if that marsh 


- were drained, perhaps Sybaris, despite all the envious Crotoniates did to her, would 


emerge as the perfect Greek ruin. Siris and Thurii too have vanished beyond recall. 
Yet from the ruins of the other cities the rich life of these western Greeks can be 
envisaged and reconstructed. Dr. Maclver leads us along the coasts of this wholly 
un-Italian world and reconstructs the life of each city, illustrating his record with the 


- stories that are preserved about them. Most moving of all is his rapid sketch of the 
_ history of Syracuse, perhaps the most tragic city of antiquity. 


It is surprising to find that the cities which suffered most have sometimes survived 


best, Selinus, the perfect example of a fifth-century colony, stands no more ruinous 
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than Pompeii: yet it was the ultimate bulwark of Greeks against Carthage and, as 
such, the goal of every Punic army. Acragas, now being fruitfully excavated, contains 
more well-preserved temples than any Greek city, and yet it, too, was sacked and 
sacked again by Carthage, stripped by Verres and its stones used to build a harbour 
in the eighteenth century. But, as the ancients said, the men of Acragas lived as 
though they were to die to-morrow, but built as though they were to live for ever. 

Of the minor details of this overseas Greece Dr. Maclver has much to tell. How 
few know that the Tarentines made silk from the filaments of shellfish ? or of the 
oracle that foretold the death of Aeschylus ? and how little is told in the history books 
about that strange genius Agathokles who, when his city was surrounded by Cartha- 
ginian forces, took his army, embarked and set siege to Carthage itself, a strategy not 
repeated until the time of Heraclius ! Of all this and much more you will read in this 
charming book, described vividly in such clear and fluent English that it is a pleasure 
to read. Nor must I forget the many admirable photographs which make the text 
still more alive. 

Miss Richter’s book is not intended as more than a catalogue—an archaeological 
bestiary, in fact. As such it is both entertaining and useful. But the author makes no 
attempt to be scientific in her account of the various animals. In her treatment of the 
horse, for instance, it would have been of interest to see how the various breeds can 
be distinguished in Greek art. A correct Latin scientific name would have been an 
advantage in the case of some of the animals discussed. For I must confess that I 
have no idea at all what a “‘ marsh tortoise ” is. In Greece there are land-tortoises— 
which is the name usually given to the animal of the Aegina coin-type, there are sea- 
turtles which appear on the earlier Aeginetan issues (and are omitted here), and there — 
are marsh-turtles, horrid black odoriferous creatures which infest the marshes of 
Boeotia. A new creation, the marsh tortoise, confuses an already difficult issue. 
So with the lobster. The usual Greek edible crustacean is not the lobster, but what, 
for lack of an English name, is best called the ‘‘ langouste.’’ The crustacean of 
Astakos seems to be the langouste and to-day “‘ astakos ” is his name. The black 
lobster is an extreme rarity in Greek waters. So too Miss Richter is a little cavalier 
in her treatment of dogs and snakes. The whole question of Greek dog-types is 
profound and she does not touch on it. Also she omits mention of the commonest 
Hellenistic type of pet-dog—a nasty little brush-tailed dog resembling a Pomeranian. 
There are many representations of this type. In the matter of snakes it would have 
been interesting to know if the difference between poisonous and non-poisonous 
snakes is shown. The famous cat of the “ Athletes Basis” is of course thoroughly 
misunderstood by the artist. This explains the peculiarities which Miss Richter fails 
to explain. The book bears evidence of haste in compilation, but is otherwise of very 
great value and filled with first-rate illustrations carefully selected. 
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GERMAN WAR BIRDS. By “ Vicitant.” John Hamilton. 8s. 6d. 
DOUBLE-DECKER C666. By Haupr Heypemarcx. John Hamilton. 8s. 6d. 


THE BLUEBIRD’S FLIGHT. By the Hon. Mrs. Victor Bruce. Chapman 
_ and Hall. ais. 


HE literature of Flight grows apace. It is now rare for a periodic list of publica- 

tions, and announcements of forthcoming issues, not to include, under various 
headings, travel, science, topography and so on, one or more books of which the 
interest is aeronautical. All this is as it should be, for room and welcome exist, and 
with the increase of privately-owned aeroplanes, of a flying public, and of airminded- 
ness on the part of the populace, the literary market normally and naturally responds 
_ and expands in obedience to the age-old law of supply and demand. 

The unfortunate thing is that the stall-holders, in anxiety to satisfy, at all costs, the 
claims of a clamorous clientéle do not, in all cases, strive hard enough to maintain their 
exhibits at a uniform standard of excellence. Some are obviously not up in the morn- 
ing early, while others brazenly import from abroad, thus making it increasingly 
difficult for the patriotic citizen-reader to ‘‘ buy British.” 

The field of boys’ books of adventure has not yet been noticeably invaded. Few 
publishing houses have touched the unlimited wealth of appeal which lies in that 
particular type of fiction, beloved by old and young alike, of which Treasure Island 
will remain for ever the unreached prototype. Why does not a modern Marryat dis- 
_ cover himself to delight us with a Masterman Ready, a Peter Simple, or a Dog-Fiend, 
conceived in terms of the air instead of the sea? Why does no Kingston now exist 
to kindle in our hearts and minds the affection and nervous expectation with which we 
should be compelled to follow the fortunes of Three Midshipmen decked out in modern 
guise as The Three Pilot-Officers? It has been attempted, it is true, but the result did 
not exceed the expectation and the want is still felt. Perhaps such books are on their 
way as this is being written. Let it, at any rate, be hoped so, for, meanwhile, we must 
put up with what we can get on the take it or leave it plan of commerce. 

Here, for instance, are three comparatively recent publications dealing with avia- 
tion placed in their inverted order of merit. Regarded simply from the point of view 
of reading material, which books certainly ought to be, with marks allotted for interest 
of subject, literary skill, verisimilitude of narrative, motive prompting authorship 
and general presentment, it is not unfair to grade them, as examiners grade essays, in 
the order “ indifferent,” “ good,” “ excellent.” A more informing way would be to 
tag them, “‘ superfluous,” “ sincere ” and “ absorbing.” It is with the “ indifferent ” 
and “‘ superfluous ” specimen that a quarrel is raised. ' 

“ Vigilant ” has produced a book which, it may as well be said, can interest only a 
very limited class of reader. It is about German pilots in the late war and the way they 
went to work. Everyone knows that the German airmen were brave. They had to be. 
They were just as brave asour own, or the French, or any other nationality which 
took part. But it was a grim business and the sore of losses thus sustained has not died 
down. For thousands of years the world had been accustomed to death-dealing on 
- a mass scale as the normal accompaniment of war, but death in the sky was a novelty. 
His immediate comrades saw the infantryman die, but whole armies were witness to 
the duel in the air and the plunge earthwards of the loser. ‘There was, in imagination, 
something peculiarly awful in the fate of a defeated pilot, and something, in 
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contradistinction, peculiarly relentless and avenging in the impersonality of his 
conqueror which makes us intolerant of the picture, thus presented, of our late 
adversaries in the air at work and play. 

British pilots in the late war who survived encounter with this or that German 
““ War Bird ” whose life and personality is depicted by “‘ Vigilant ” will doubtless find 
the book interesting reading. But how many such are there ? A German reading public 
could hardly be expected to devour Mr. McCudden’s Flying Fury, the anonymous 
War Birds, or any similar book written or translated by one of their own countrymen. 
Why then has“‘ Vigilant ” gone to the trouble ? And why has he sought embellishment 
by putting thoughts and words into the mouths of solitary airmen, thousands of feet 
up, and why has he recorded conversations in the German messes behind the lines as 
if he had been present with a reporter’s notebook in his hand ? These things detract 
from the book’s intentional purpose of a veracious account. If it had to be done, a 
severer style would have suited better than the hearty-chatty, racy, rather cock-a- 
hoop manner in which it has been carried out. 

Double-Decker is an altogether different sort of thing. It is written by a German for 
Germans, and is the author’s own account of his bombing activities over the French 
lines. It is sportsmanlike, human and restrained, and well deserves the popularity it 
has obtained in its own country. Even in translation it loses nothing of the above 
qualities and the reason is not far to seek. There is no self-laudation, no boastfulness, 
no belittlement of the enemy or crowing over him, only a simple, unvarnished 
story of dangers encountered by night and day whilst dropping bombs on things 
instead of persons in the French area, in which the author admits his difficulties and 
defeats and does not omit tribute to the foe. It is a nice book in every sense of the 
word. The friendship between Heydemarck and Engmann, his flying comrade, is 
moving as the reader watches it grow and at the end, when Engmann dies of wounds in 
hospital, the picture is one of manly, restrained grief. 

Mrs. Victor Bruce’s book costs a guinea, whereas the other two are 8s. 6d, but she 
gives a full guinea’s worth. It is a modest narrative of an epic flight which, except for 
ocean flying, encircled the globe. It is so easy for a book of this description to deterio- 
rate into a rather dreary book of travel, differing from a hundred such only in the speed 
of the panorama as it passes by. For a book on travel by air to be worth while, it is neces- 
sary for the aeroplane to be invested with corporality, the traveller with personality, 
and the two to be linked by a lively and ingenuous account of the attainment of suc- 
cessive geographical goals, which need only be touched on lightly in order to allow the 
writer to take breath and the reader to blow it in relief. Mrs. Bruce accomplishes this 
essential with the result that she produces an air-travel book which does not possess a 
dull page. Indeed, Chapter XI, in which she relates a forced landing in the jungle 
country of Annam, her exciting extrication from the hazardous situation, and her 
subsequent flight from Lakhon to Hanoi over a sea of forest four hundred miles in 
extent, lost in clouds and with the wind in her teeth, is as truly epic as any journey 
by air yet recorded, not excepting that of Colonel Lindberg. Her flight is performed 
in complete solitude except for the company of her Bluebird and her dictaphone into 
which she speaks her thoughts, voices her trepidations and utters her thanksgiving 
This dictaphone record with which she concludes the book is in itself a remarkable 
document considering the unique circumstance in which it is made and the picture of 
pee > endeavour in the loneliness of the sky which it conjures before our 
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